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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE GOVERNOR OF VASHNOR. 


|ONCERNING the 
governor of Vash- 
nor, as before no- 
ticed, he was re- 
ported to be aruler 
of great integrity, 
who administered 
justice with the 
most impartial 
strictness, causing 
the laws to bear 
equally on high 
and low. From 
one of the agents 
of his police, he 
had early in the morning received intelligence of 
a murder having been committed in the moun- 
tains, at some distance from the city. How the 
information had reached Vashnor, was not knewn, 
but on hearing the news, the governor imme- 
diately despatched a force of soldiers to the place 
indicated, which action resulted, as we have seen, 
in the discovery and arrest of Selim. 





The bodies of Osmyn and the hermit, with 
every article which could be found in the cave, 
were likewise conveyed to the city, and with the 
prisoner, deposited in a guard-house, till such 
time as the governor should arrive to dispose of 
the case. Selim endeavored to sustain himself 
under this new dispensation of Providence, with 
all the faith he could summon. He doubted not 
that his arrest had been caused through some 
secret machinations of Nadab, as he was aware 
that the wicked prince had recognized him before 
his flight. But he had been preserved through 
so many trials and dangers thus far, that he re- 
tained a lively trust in the protection of Heaven, 
and therefore resigned himself cheerfully to 
whatever destiny might be in store for him. 

A few hours only elapsed before the accused 
was summoned before the stern governor of 
Vashnor. There the testimony of those who had 
apprehended Sclim was taken by the judge, and 
the body of Osmyn identified as that of one of the 
foreign princes whose vessel now lay in the har- 
bor. Nadab, the brother of the murdered man, 
was produced as a witness of this fact, and con- 
fronted his injured brother with all the assurance 
imaginable. He affected the most heartfelt grief 
for the loss of his brother, and invoked the gov- 
ernor of Vashnor to visit the murderer with a 
Just punishment. 

Prince Selim was so thunderstruck at the 
audacity of Nadab, that for some moments he 
was unable to speak. At length, however, 
composing his faculties, he fixed upon his un- 
worthy brother a look of mingled anger and 
sorrow. 

“Nadab!” he exclaimed—* why do you still 
dare the judgments of Allah upon your impiety ? 
Does not your conscience appall you when you 
thus endeavor to fix a crime upon the innocent ?” 

“My lord governor !”’ said Nadab, looking at 
the magistrate without returning a reply to Se- 
lim ; “ whois this criminal? He seems to know 
my name, though I am a stranger in Vashnor.”’ 

“Great Heaven!” cried the accused prince of 
Guzan. “ How is this wicked man permitted to 
utter such falsehoods, even to pretend ignorance 
of his own brother ?” 

“What is that he says?” 
governor. 


demanded the 


“The man surely raves!” rejoined Nadab. 
But Selim turned toward the magistrate, and 
drawing up his majestic figure to its full height, 
Stretched forth his arm with a gesture of dignity, 
and spoke in a calm voice : 
“Governor of Vashnor _ I have heard of your 
integrity and impartiality in justice. Hear me 
how, and judge if I be guilty of the crime imputed 
tome. And in the first place, let me inform 
you that I am a prince, and the rightful monarch 
of Guzan, whence I was lately driven by the in- 
vading king of Xanda. This unfortunate man,” 
continued Selim, pointing to the body of Osmyn 
which with that of the hermit had been brought 
to the court—‘ was my brother, as is this other 





prince, who would now deny all knowledge of 
one whom he has so deeply injured.” 

Selim paused a moment, glancing at the wick- 
ed Nadab, who pretended to be greatly astonish- 
ed at the words of his brother. But, at a signal 
from the governor, the prince continued : 

“Cast ashore by shipwreck upon this island 
of Vashnor, I have dwelt for two months amid 
yonder quiet mountains, nursed during a severe 
illness, by the good dervish whose mortal remains 
now lie before us. Yesterday, returning from a 
short journey, I beheld my venerable host at- 
tacked by ruffians. I flew to his relief, but not 
in time to prevent his receiving a fatal wound. 
The villain, however, fled from our valley, leav- 
ing upon the ground a man whom they had slain 
before the eyes of the dervish. That man I re- 
cognized with horror, to be my brother Osmyn. 
Governor of Vashnor! this is all that I have to 
relate !”” 

Nadab who believed that Selim would accuse 
him at once of the murder, had already prepared 
his answer. Perceiving, however, that the prince 
paused, without revealing anything further con- 
cerning the crime, he smiled triumphantly, and 
remained silent, till the magistrate should have 
spoken. 

“Prince!” said the governor. ‘“ You have 
heard this prisoner’s defence, and his assertion 
that yourself and brother are of the same mother 
as himself—that he, like you, is a prince of Gu- 
zan. What say you to this ?” 

“Governor!” cried Nadab, apparently with 
much agitation of feeling ; “ I ask justice at your 
hands upon the assassin of my dear brother 
Osmyn. The daring of this man, in asserting 
himself our brother, satisfies me of his guilt.” 

Saying this, Nadab covered his face with his 
robe, and knelt at the feet of the governor, who 
regarding Selim with a terrible look, cried in a 
loud voice : 

“Wretched youth! what defence can you 
make? What you have said is capable of no 
proof. The prince of Guzan knows you not, 
and there is no doubt of your criminality.” 

“Am I then to be condemned without proof?” 
asked Selim. ‘Listen! I again declare that I 
am the prince of Guzan, and that this man is my 
unworthy brother. Heaven will yet prove the 
truth of my words.” 

“Let him be conducted back to prison !”” said 
the governor. “ Prince Nadab, to your care I 
commit your brother’s body. This poor dervish 
must likewise be buried.” 

“And the murderer!” cried Nadab, eagerly. 

“We will have justice done,” answered the 
magistrate, “‘ and the guilty man shall die !” 

Thereupon the council was broken up, and 
Nadab, taking charge of his brother’s remains, 
left the court, followed by the sympathizing spec- 
tators, while Selim was conducted once more to 
his dungeon, and the corpse of the dervish was 
taken away for burial. 

But, though the governor of Vashnor was re- 
solved that justice should have her dues, his 
mind was not altogether satisfied regarding the 
guilt of the accused. Selim’s unswerving de- 
claration of his relationship to Nadab, and the 
account he had given of the dervish’s death, were 
calculated to make the cautious judge pause ere 
he decided upon so important a matter. He had 
therefore remanded the prince to prison, in order 
to examine him there without witnesses, and 
form his own judgment of his guilt or innocence. 
Accordingly, the magistrate soon presented him- 
self in the dungeon where Selim was confined. 

“Young man,” he said, in a severe tone, as 
the prince advanced to meet him, “Icome to 
hear your story in private, that no wrong may be 
done, and that you may have every opportunity 
to clear yourself of the grave charges against 
you.” 

“Allah! I thank thee!” cried Selim, sinking 
on his knees, and raising his eyes to Heaven— 
“thou hast heard my prayer, and wilt deliver 
me !” 

The governor looked with surprise upon the 
young man, whose countenance was illumined 
with confidence and hope; but he was cautious, 
and knew very well that piety could be counter- 
feited as well as innocence. He therefore said 





nothing, but waited for the accused to speak. 

“Tam grateful to Allah,” said Selim, rising, 
and looking earnestly at the magistrate ; “ be- 
cause he is ever my friend in adversity.” 

“ But, have you nought further to reveal con- 
cerning this crime of which you are accused ?” 

“Tam innocent, and what I have stated is the 
simple truth. Returning yesterday from a visit 
to the seashore, I found my friend the hermit, 
struggling with two men, whilst the body of 
another lay at their feet. I attacked the assail- 
ants who fled, after I had disarmed the foremost, 
maiming his hand, as I believe, by the blow.” 

“ Maiming his hand and disarming him ¢ What 
say you?” demanded the magistrate. 

“ His sword fell upon the ground, and if my 
eyes deceived me not, a finger of his right hand 
was severed.” 

“ What is this you tell me, young man ?”’ cried 
the governor, sternly. ‘ You say that you dis- 
armed an assailant and maimed him severely ? 
Where, then, is the weapon? where the finger 
which was severed? my soldiers have brought 
from the scene of murder every object which 
they could find—and neither sword nor maimed 
finger are among them.” 


“Andvyet I myself beheld the weapon of which 
I disarmed the murderer, taken from the ground 
by one of my captors.’ , 

The governor, on hearing this, looked stead- 
fastly at Selim, as iffto detect him in falsehood. 
But the young prince’s countenance was clear 
and open. 

“ Could you recognize the soldier?” asked he 
at length. 

“ Of that I have no doubt.” 

The governor clapped his hands, and a guard 
appeared at the door of the dungeon. . 

“ Bring immediately before me,” commanded 
the magistrate, “all the soldiers who took part 
in the arrest of this prisoner.” 

The guard disappeared, and the governor, 
folding his arms, began to pace the dungeon- 
floor, whilst Selim remained standing, silent and 
composed. In afew moments, the soldiers, with 
their leader, were brought in, and ranged against 
the wall. 

“Now, point out the man!” said the magis- 
trate, quickly. 

Selim fixed his eye upon a sinister-looking 
fellow in the rank, and at once identified him as 
tne one in whose possession he had that morn- 
ing beheld the missing weapon. 

“ Where is the sword you have stolen ?” cried 
the governor, turning to this man, and speaking 
in a voice of thunder. 
threw himself upon his knees at the magistrate’s 
feet. 

“Pardon! pardon!” he cried—“‘I have it 
not!” 

“Where then is it ?” 

“ The—captain,” ejaculated the wretch, look- 
ing at his officer; who was trembling violently. 
“‘T gave to him both the ring and sword, and he 
bade me say nothing concerning them.” 

“Ha!” cried the governor. “Is there such 
villany as this in Vashnor? Wretch, where are 
the sword and ring?” he demanded, fixing his 
eyes upon the terrified officer. 

“Spare me!” gasped the latter. “TI will re- 
store them. The weapon is at my dwelling— 
but here—here is the ring !” 

And casting himself upon the ground, the 
wretched man presented a glittering jewel to the 
magistrate. 

But a sudden change had come upon the gov- 
ernor. His forehead, a moment before dark 
with anger, now grew deadly pale. His lips 
were compressed, his eyes seemed starting from 


q 


their sockets, as they gazed at the ring which 
he received from the soldier’s hand. 

“ (, just Heaven! this is fearful!’’ he cried, 
and his limbs shook, so that he must have fallen, 
had not Selim sprang forward to support him. 


The soldier immediately | 














But, apparently with a great exertion, he seemed | 


to recover himself, and waved his hand to the 
guard, 

“Take them away—let the robbers be im- 
prisoned! Go,” 
diers were marched away, he leaned heavily upon 
Selim’s arm. 


he cried, and then as the sol- 


“O, young man! 
terrible. 


Heaven’s judgments are 
I now know that you are innocent!” 
Saying this, the governor recalling his strength 
and resolution, took the arm of the prince and 
led him from the prison. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
SELIM AND ABNER. 


Tne next morning all the inhabitants of Vash- 
nor heard strange news. The son of the gov- 
ernor had been arrested on the previous night, 


with the crime he had confessed it to his father, 
and submitted at once to arrest, at the same 
time revealing the name of his accomplice. 

‘Tt was rumored likewise that the strange prince 
Nadab, brother to one of the murdered men, had 
been implicated in the crime, but on being sought, 
was found to have escaped, his vessel taking ad- 
vantage of the night to sail from the port of 
Vashnor. 

All these stories were soon ascertained to be 
true, and when the governor appeared in his 
court of judgment, at the usual hour, an immense 
concourse of the citizens had gathered to behold 
him. It was not difficult to perceive what must 
have been the sufferings of the stern magistrate 
during the night he had passed since the discov- 
ery of the ring which revealed to him the real 
murderers of Osmyn and the hermit. His face, 
it is true, exhibited, as it was turned upon the 
citizens, the same calm and inflexible appearance 
as usual, and he proceeded to the transaction of 
business as was his wont, without outward symp- 
toms of emotion. But to those who watched 
him closely, it was evident that the governor’s 
heart was filled with agony, for the son whom 
he loved, his first-born, was guilty of an awful 
crime, and the stern judge must forget in his duty 
the feelings of a father. 

Abner, the son, had been long known in Vash- 
nor as a wild and reckless youth, too much ad- 
dicted to dissipation, and consorting oftentimes 
with persons in no good repute. But though 
liable to the charge of much irregularity and 
looseness of life, he had never until now, been 
deemed capable of the commission of violent 
deeds, It was evident that bad associations and 
long habits of disorder had led the youth at last 
to this step of wickedness which now threatened 
him with punishment. 

The prince of Guzan, who had been hospita- 
bly entertained during the night at the palace of 
the governor, was now present in the court, 
though, in consequence of the full acknowledg- 
ment made by the unhappy Abner, his testimony 
in the case was unnecessary to the trial. From 
the confession, it appeared that the governor’s 
son had been one of the first to make the ac- 
quaintance of the two exiled princes on their ar- 
rival at Vashnor. Finding him of easy and 
reckless character, with but little principle, they 
soon obtained an ascendency over him, which 
was doubtless designed to serve their purposes in 
the future. Abner on his part was flattered by 
attentions from persons of the rank of Osmyn 
and Nadab, and entered at once into their way of 
life, which was akin to his own, giving full rein 
to all kinds of folly and dissipation. For a weck 
er two back, he had been continually in their 
company, and was a participant of the unfor- 
tunate expedition to the mountains, on which 
Osmyn lost his life by the hand of his: brother. 
Abner stated that the two brothers were in the 
habit of wrangling constantly between them- 
selves, and that on the occasion of their visit to 
the hills they had all disputed and quarrelled so 
fiercely as to lose control of their tempers, so 
that drawing their swords against one another, 
an unlucky stroke had pierced Osmyn to the 
heart, at the very moment when, alarmed by the 
conflict, an aged hermit had rushed from his 
cave to separate the combatants. 

Nadab at first was paralyzed with what he had 
done, but perceiving that the hermit had witness- 
ed all, he at once proposed to Abner that they 
should kill the old man, and then charge him 





with the homicide; declaring it was the only 
method of clearing themselves, and promising 
to the governor’s son, that, as he, Nadab, was 
now the only prince of Guzan (for the brothers 
had represented themselves as the sovereigns of 
that island), Abner should be raised to great dig- 
nity under the government. 

The weak young man assented to this ne- 
farious proposal, whereupon they laid hands 
upon the dervish, and in the struggle with him, 
dealt blows that afterwards proved fatal; but 
they had not accomplished their purpose befure 
the appearance and assault of Selim caused them 


| to take to flight, not, however, till the governor’s 


and thrown into prison, accused by his own | 


father of the crime of murder. 


It was reported | 


that a sword and ring found near the murdered | 


bodies had been identified as belonging to Abner, 
the magistrate’s son, and that on being charged 


son had been disarmed, and deprived of a finger, 
together with the ring which so soon after be- 
came the means 
wickedness. 

And behold how Heaven had disposed these 
cruel young men to become the instruments of 
their own detection ! 


of discovering the whole 


In order to render their 
plot completely successful, as they thought, 
Nadab and Abner took steps, as soon as they 
returned to the city, to give secret information to 
the police that a murder had been committed on 
the hills, and thus, by a measure which they 
deemed very cunning, the arrest of Selim was 
brought about, and the subsequent disclosures 
produced which developed all the transaction. 
Short-sighted indeed are the shrewdest, when 
crime is on their consciences ! 

The wretched Abner, as he stood shuddering 
before the spectators, who had most of them 
known him from infancy, and as, looking up to 


his father, he beheld the stern countenance that 
met his, presented a picture of horror and des- 
pair. Unlike the gay afd’ reckless deportment 
which he-usually wore, the manner of the young, 
man now was dejected and crushed, as by fear 
and remorse. His right hand was muffled with 
a scarf, to conceal the loss of his forefinger, and 
he leaned against a pillar of the hall, with pallid 
features and trembling limbs. 

And reason enough had Abner for terror and 
despair. The judge who was to decide his fate, 
was, it is true, his father; but there was no 
stranger in the assemblage, to whose mercy he 
could appeal with less hope than to the just gov- 
ernor of Vashnor. A great struggle was taking 
place in the magistrate’s breast, but to’ those 
who knew him best, it was manifest that his 
mind was settled in’ regard to duty. His son 
Abner—his first-born—must die! | 

The judgment fell like a thunderbolt upon the 
wretched criminal. He uttered a piercing shriek, 
and threw himséf at his father’s feét, imploring 
mercy in the most piteous accents. Selim, too; 
knelt before the judgment-seat, and many of the 
councillors and citizens of Vashnor pressed for- 
ward to'add their supplications. But the gov- 
ernor was inexorable. The doom of Abner had 
been pronounced. id 

The prince of Guzan, shocked at the stern 
necessity of justice, which seemed to compel the 
action of the magistrate, could not but sympa- 
thize deeply with the evident sorrow that bowed 
the father’s heart. And when, in obedience to 
the governor’s command, a couple of guards 
drew near, and prepared to bind the hands of 


, Abner, the good Selim could not refrain from 








tears. 

“Ah, you weep, my friend !” said the governor. 
“ Would that tears night flow for my relief!” 

Then, descending from his chair, the magis- 
trate approached poor Abner who stretched out 
his pinioned hands to embrace him. For a mo- 
ment the father and son remained locked in each 
other’s arms, and then, releasing himself, the 
governor drew back, and making a signal to the 
guards, Abner was led forth to execution. 

That evening, while Selim was meditating 
upon the strange events which had taken place, 
and marvelling at the mysterious providence 
which appeared to watch over his wanderings, 
the old governor of Vashnor suddenly appeared 
before him. © 

“Prince !” said the magistrate. “Deem me 
not inhospitable if I entreat you to tarry’no lon- 
ger upon this island. I am a heart-broken 
father, though my duty to my countrymen makes 
me seem aharsh ruler! The form of my un- 
happy and misguided boy never leaves my sight, 
and your presence heightens continually my 
misery, besides oceasioning murmurs among the 
citizens.” 

“Governor of Vashnor!” replied Selim. 
“Believe me, when I assure you of my deepest 
pity and sympathy. I will at once obey your 
wishes, and depart from this place.” 

“1 know that you are not to blame in this 
matter,” resumed the magistrate ; “ nevertheless, 
the populace seem *dnable to attribute my poor 
boy’s fate to his own crime, but charge it upon 
the prince of Guzan.” 

“ Say no more,” replied Selim. “TI will leave 
Vashnor, as soon as a passage can be obtained 
in some vessel.” 

“A ship is about to weight anchor,” said the 
governor. “ Prince, do not condemn me for my 
apparent inhospitality, but pity the wretched 
parent. Here is gold, for I know you are not 
prepared with means to travel—take it, and thus 
confer upon me a favor.” 

Saying this, the magistrate pressed upon Se- 
lim a well-filled bag of zechins. And then, hur- 
riedly pressing the prince’s hand, he left the 


} apartment, after summoning a slave to attend 


| serious nature. 


the prince to the ship which was about to sail. 
That night, the prince disguised as a merchant 
laid his head to rest in the cabin of a vessel, and 
ere morning, was far away from the island of 
Vashnor. 

Sut hardly had the sun risen above the horizon, 
when a new evil seemed preparing for the wan- 
dering prince of Guzan. A sail appeared in 
sight, which, after a while, was discovered to be 
a large armed vessel filled with men, and as, 
evidently in full chase of the merehantman, it 
drew rapidly nearer, the terror-stricken captain 
avowed his belicf that it was a pirate. 

“ Pirate!” cried the second in command, who 
was examining the movements of the pursuing 
“T believe it is no other but the ship 
which lay a few days since in Vashnor harbor— 
that belonging to the stranger princes—” 


vessel. 


“The princes of Guzan—ah, say you so? It 
relieves me greatly!’ exclaimed the captain, in 
a less alarmed tone of voice. 

But the information was far from relieving 
Selim. He knew very well, that, if the strange 
bark should prove to be what the second officer 
asserted, a danger threatened himself of the most 
Nadab on board that vessel was 
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doubtless lord paramount, with many reckless 
followers at his command. And Selim knew 
that from his wicked brother’s hatred he had 
everything to dread. 

Nevertheless, the prince’s courage did not 
forsake him, though he perceived that every mo- 
ment was lessening the distance between the two 
ships. He spoke calmly to the merehant cap- 
tain, who now appeared quite at his ease. 

“ What think you, are the intentions of those 
who man yonder vessel?’ asked he, of the 
skipper. 

“O, doubtless, to inquire the news from Vash- 
nor,” answered the man carelessly. But the 
next instant a ery from his'second officer brought 
a return of all his previous trepidation. Selim 
turned and beheld the mate pointing toward 
the strange ship, which had suddenly runa black 
flag up to her topmast. 

“Pirates! pirates!’ The cry ran from mouth 
to mouth of the merchant-crew, and the captain 
wringing his hands, rushed wildly to the mate. 

“You said it was the vessel of the Guzan 
prince !” he cried, in a trembling voice. 

“And I say so still,” answered the officer. 
“Tecan swear to the rigging and hull of that 
craft out of a thousand.” 

“ What are we to do?” cried the captain. 

“ Fight or give up!” replied the mate, bluntly. 

* But, we cannot fight—we have no arms, and 
that ship is full of men.” ‘ 

“Then we must either submit, or scuttle the 
ship,” said the second officer. “ I see no way of 
escape |” 

All farther doubt concerning the character or 
identity of the strange vessel was now at an end, 
for as she came looming up behind the slow- 
sailing merchantman, with the black flag of 
piracy streaming from her topmast, Selim be- 
held upon her deck the well-known form of Na- 
dab his brother. 

The captain and crew of the trader, powerless 
to resist so formidable an enemy, slackened sail 
and. brought the vessel to at once, whilst the 
pirate, ranging alongside, poured a fierce gang 
over the decks of his prize. Selim, on the first 
attack, had drawn his sword, and placed himself 
on the defensive, resolved to sell his life dearly, 
rather than yield to the marauders. Perceiving 
his resolute attitude, the foremost plunderers 
avoided him, but growing bolder, as their num- 
bers increased, a dozen speedily rashed upon the 
prince, endeavoring to despatch him at once, 
while a score or more scoured the ship, killing 
without mercy the captain and every mariner 
who would not at the dagger’s point swear to 
join their band. 

Selim made good use of his weapon, for two 
fell to the deck with the first sweep which he 
made of his gleaming blade. But the pirates 
pressed vigorously forward, to avenge their com- 
rades, and the prince would inevitably have fall- 
en beneath their combined attack, had not his 
situation at that instant caught the eyes of Nadab, 
who stood at the bows of the other ship. The 
felon prince recognized immediately the features 
of Selim, and a cry of triumphal hatred escaped 
his lips. 

“ Kill him not, men! on your lives slay him 
not!” he exclaimed, fearful lest the weapons of 
his followers should anticipate his own revenge. 
“A hundred pieces of gold, if he is taken 
alive!” , 

The pirates, hearing these words from their 
leader’s voice, paused a moment, and then, stoop- 
ing to avoid Selim’s blows, darted at his feet, and 
grasping them, threw the prince upon his back ; 
then, calling for ropes, they bound his hands, and 
took away his sword. 

This operation, witnessed by Nadab from his 
secure position on the other deck, penetrated that 
wicked young man with the keenest emotions of 
joy. He beheld the brother whom he had pur- 
sued with so much virulence, and over whose 
safety Heaven had appeared especially to watch, 
now lying powerless upon the deck of the prize, 
and completely, as it seemed, at his mercy. He 
could not forbear the exultation of his gratifica- 
tion, by calling out to the defenceless Selim in 
insolent tones : 

“ How now, dog; whois master now? What 
power can release you from Nadab, my pious 
Selim ?” 

“The power that ever overrules the intentions 
of the wicked,” answered Selim, quietly. 

“Ha, ha! we shall see jtesently !” cried Na- 
dab, laughing triumphantly. ‘J am king here, 
you will find, my sweet brother.” 

Thus the unworthy prince continued to taunt 
the noble Selim, but the latter, satisfied with his 
own trust in God, replied no more to his mali- 
cious words, In the meantime the pirate crew 
had slain many of the poor merchant sailors, 
and dispersed themselves about the ship, plun- 
dering her valuables and destroying her cargo. 

The merchant vessel was laden with great 
stores of spices and fruits, but the object of the 
marauders was money or jewels, and having pos- 
sessed themselves of all such that they could lay 
their hands upon, the signal for recall was made, 
and they returned to their own vessel, after first 
setting fire to the prize. Selim, pinioned and 
helpless, was conveyed over the vessel’s side, 
and earried to the pirate’s deck, where stood. his 
brother, in all arrogance and authority ; and the 
lashings which had connected the two barks be- 
ing presently cast off, a wide gap of water soon 
separated them. The pirate shot ahead, and the 
merchantman, wreathed in smoke and flame, fell 
far astern. ’ 

It was now noonday, and the high sun poured 
its vertical rays down on the unsheltered head of 
Selim, who was left tied upon the burning 
planks, whilet Nadab retired to his cabin to ca- 
rouse with his comrades over this their first en- 
tire success in the piratical course on which they 
had entered. Very soon the prince could hear 

the sound of uproarous laughter, mingled with 
blasphemous words and ribald songs, and he 
knew that the captain and crew were revelling 
below. 

“ O, my father !” murmured Selim; “ O, ven- 
erable sire! howis thy memory dishonored in 
the conduct of my wretched brother! Merciful 
Allah, harden not his heart so terribly! O, may 
he repent of his crimes !”” 

But little hope of repentance on his brother’s 











part could Selim cherish, when he remembered 
the long-pursued schemes of wickedness in which 
Nadab had been engaged. He called to the few 
mariners who had _ been left above as a guard to 
him, to bring him a dranght of water; but these 
men had sought the sheltered hatchways, and 
were eagerly listening to the songs of the revellers 
below. 

Selim, gasping for breath, began to fear that 
he must shortly perish from the dreadful heat 
and thirst which tortured him. 

But first he resolved to make an effort to re- 
lease himself from the cords which confined his 
wrists behind his back. They had been tightly 
drawn and secured, but the prince’s struggles 
soon loosened them sufficiently to admit of his 
using his fingers, when, exerting his utmost 
strength, he succeeded in untwisting several 
strands of the rope, so that with a sudden wrench 
they parted, and he found himself free. 

But scarcely had this been effected, when a 
sudden shout from the helmsman, who was the 
only man attentive to his duty, announced that 
a sail was heaving in sight, and the cry being 
passed below, was answered by a yell of drunken 
mirth from the carousing pirates, Then a rush 
was heard, and Nadab, followed by a score of 
revellers, appeared upon the deck. 

Nadab’s eyes were bloodshot, his face inflam- 
ed and his whole appearance denoted the debauch 
in which he had engaged. He flourished a sword 
in his hand, and staggered toward his prostrate 
brother, uttering frenzied exclamations. 

“Ha! caitiff! dog! slave !”-he cried, making 
passes as if he would cut Selim in pieces. “Now 
I shall have my reckoning with you! Get’up, 
slave, and beg your life. Ho, one of you, bring 
a whip that I may lash this dog of mine !” 

Selim listened tothe raving of his wicked broth- 
er with unmoved calmness, but he moved his 
fingers nervously behind his back, so as to be 
sure that nothing should impede his hands in the 
struggle which he feared must come. But anoth- 
er warning from the lookout arrested the fury of 
the drunken prince. 

“A sail on our larboard—two sails on our weath- 
er bow,” was the cry. 

“What do they look like?’ cried a dark, 
fierce-looking man, who now advanced and took 
his station near Nadab. This person was the 
captain who commanded the ship of the pi- 
rate prince, and who seemed comparatively 
sober. 

“ One large, and two small vessels—armed, I 
think,” answered the mariner. 

“Let us crowd sail,” cried the captain. “Away, 
men, to your stations !” he continued, waving a 
trumpet which he carried, whilst Nadab, who 
had been silent a few moments, began once more 
his threats. 

“Ho, Selim! Selim the prince !” he muttered 
savagely. “Bring me the whip—hear ye not?” 

A man at this instant brought forward a long 
goad, which the drunken Nadab snatched away 
immediately, exclaiming : 

“ Now, dog, beg for your life.” 

But ere the lash could descend, the prostrate 
Selim sprang to his feet, and leaping forward, 
grasped his wicked brother, and hurled him to 
the deck. Then, snatching the heavy sword from 
his hand, the brave prince fell back against the 
vessel’s side, and prepared to defend himself. 

The sudden overthrow of Nadab, and Selim’s 
threatening attitude, intimidated for a moment 
the entire piratical crew. But as the baffled Na- 
dab rose foaming to his feet, and called upon them 
to slay the prince, they made ready to rush to- 
gether, and pin him to the bulwark. 

Selim commended himself to Heaven, and cast 
one look around, as if to bid adieu to ocean and 
sky. As he did so, a cry of joy trembled on his 
lips ; for as he stood he could plainly behold the 
ships which the helmsman had descried, and in 
the foremost he recognized the well-remembered 
“ Green Bird” of the corsair, Ali-Naro. 

The next moment, the pirates attacked him, 
and he struck the first who neared him to the 
deck. But his object was not now to sell his 
life. The sight of Ali-Naro’s vessel had inspired 
him with a sudden hope of escape ; and watching 
his opportunity, he swept the sword which he held 
with furious strength upon a second of his as- 
sailants and then, dropping his blade, sprang 
over the ship’s side into the sea. 

Nadab shrieked with rage as he beheld his 
brother’s daring act, and called for spearmen and 
archers to hurl their weapons upon the prince. 
But the ship was at her speed, and before an ar- 
row could be fitted, or a dart poised, Selim was 
far astern, breasting manfully the rolling waves. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ABDUCTION OF AZNA-ALWAZ. 


Tne Princess Azna-Alwaz, after the evening 
when she had witnessed from her hiding-place 
at the fountain, the landing of the mariners for 
water, did not wear the same quiet and indiffer- 
ent look as she had in previous days exhibited. 
A thoughtful expression took possession of the 
maiden’s features, and her deep, lustrous eyes 
seemed to grow sad in their abstracted gaze. 
She smiled not now as formerly, and many who 
prided themselves on their wisdom, said, on 
hearing of her approaching nuptials with the 
prince of Coranor, “It is a love-matech. One 
ean see plainly that the princess is dying for 
him.” 

But, indeed, so far from dying for the prince 
of Coranor, Azna-Alwaz began to conceive for 
this lover a sort of aversion which she could not 
surmount. The attentions, which in right of his 
position the prince felt himself privileged to pay 


| to his affianced bride, became repugnant to her 


feelings, and she avoided his presence as much 
as possible. The king of Divonduron could not 
but remark the change that had taken place in 
his danghter, which grieved him the more because 
he could attribute no cause for it. Azna-Alwaz 
had consented to his proposed matrimonial ar- 
rangement with so little apparent reluctance, 
and the prince of Coranor was in truth so eligi- 
ble a husband for almost any princess, that the 
old king was at his wits’ end to account for the 
maiden’s singular dejection, which all the court 





had begun by this time to notice. 


* Beloved Azna-Alwaz,” he said to her one 
day, “ I have observed with great concern that of 
late you seem not to be so happy as formerly. 
You sigh often, and appear to court solitude. 
Your eyes, my dear child, are not so brilliant 
as they were, and the roses on your cheeks are 
becoming paled. Tell me, Azna-Alwaz, what 
has troubled you ?”’ 

‘« My dear sire,” answered the princess, “I am 
a foolish girl, and I should not give way to op- 
pressive thoughts.” 

* Oppressive thoughts! What, my dear child, 
can oppress your tender mind ?” 

“Tn truth, nothing, my father. 
and indulgent beyond my desert. 
nothing to trouble me.” 

“ Banish, then, these gloomy fits,” said the old 
king. ‘“ They are unbecoming one who is soon 
to be united to a noble husband.” 

Azna-Alwaz, on hearing this, burst into a flood 
of tears, and covered her lovely face in the folds 
of her veil. Her father was surprised and 


You are kind 
I have really 


her at once to his side, at the same time speak- 
ing in a gentle tone: 

“ Strange, girl,” he said; “is, then, this mar- 
riage distasteful to you? Why did you not tell 
me so when I first proposed the prince of Cora- 
nor for your acceptance? But I swear to you, 
even now, if there is another prince more agree- 
able to your choice, I will find means to break 
my engagement with Coranor.” 

“*O, no—no, dear father!” cried Azna-Alwaz, 
in a broken voice. ‘It shall be as you com- 
mand. I may as well marry the prince of Co- 
ranor as any of my suitors, who are all alike 
repugnant to me.” 

“ This is but wilfulness, child,” cried the king 
of Divonduron. ‘“ You would trifle with me, I 
fear, and I must not submit to it.” 

Poor Azna-Alwaz knew not what to say. Her 
father’s displeasure terrified her, and she could 
only hide her eyes and weep. At length the 
king grew really angry, and said to her harshly : 

“ Retire, now, and endeavor to wear a more 
cheerful demeanor when we meet again. And 
prepare, I command you, to become the wife of 
the prince within ten days.” 

The princess bowed her head, and withdrew 
to her solitary walk in the garden of the palace, 
her bosom filled with a variety of emotions, 
among which the memory of that majestic stran- 
ger whom she had seen upon the terrace was ever 
uppermost. 

It was evening again, and the sunset splendors 
of sky and water fixed the maiden’s gaze, and 
for a time cheated her of desponding reflections. 
Away beyond the garden terraces the great ocean 
stretched, as far as the eye could reach, its sur- 
face crimson with the beams of parting day. 
Here and there a white sail could be descried, 
relieved against the horizon; and Azna-Alwaz, 
recalled to her silent recollections, wondered 
whither, upon the great deep, the bark of him 
whose image still occupied her heart, was now 
directing its course, and whether, in the future 
which was to come, another orison so bright 
would ever visit her as that which had spelled 
her senses near the terrace fountain. 

Wrapped in these fancies, Alna-Alwaz gave 
no heed to aught around her, nor knew that she 
was observed by strangers near. In fact, from 
the first appearance of the princess in the gar- 
den, on this evening, she had been the uncon- 
scious object of attention to a party of men who 
approached from a distant part of the sea-shore, 
where they had landed in a small boat from a 
ship which was hidden by a jutting point of 
beach from the view of any one upon the garden 
terraces. 

These men were all heavily armed, and their 
appearance betokened a lawless course of life, 
for their countenances bore the unmistakeable 
traces of vice and dissipation. They were com- 
manded by a young man, who was distinguished 
by ornaments and by a finer garb, but whose 
features were not léss unpleasant than those 
whom he led, a mixture of cunning and brutali- 
ty making repulsive what had originally been a 
face of some pretension to beauty. 

Azna-Alwaz, awakened from her reverie by 
voices near at hand, turned her alarmed gaze 
toward the strangers, and met the glance of their 
leader fixed upon her with an expression that 
greatly terrified her. She rose immediately from 
her seat, and endeavored to gain the path which 
conducted to the palace gardens, but ere she 
could do so, a rude hand was laid upon her gar- 
ments. 

“Not so fast, beautiful lady,” said a loud and 
confident voice ; ‘ good company must not part 
so soon.” 

Azna-Alwaz attempted to cry out, but fright 
prevented her uttering an audible sound. She 
could only struggle violently, and gasp for 
breath. 

“Why so fluttering, pretty dove?” cried the 
man who had caught her garments, and who 
now, confining her delicate hands, drew her near- 
er to him, and gazed with bold admiration upon 
her lovely features. 
beautiful one.” 


“ You have nothing to fear, 


O, release me!—let me depart,’ murmured 
Azna Alwaz, in a faint voice, still struggling to 
free herself. 

“Not yet—not yet, I promise you,” answered 
the ruffian who detained her. ‘‘ Come, let us be 
friends. Whither would you fly?” 

“‘ T pray you to release me !” cried the maiden. 
“My father will punish you severely.” 

“ Your father is not here, pretty one.” 

“ But he is near. Unhand me, sir! Iam a 

princess, and unused to such violence,” cried 
Azna-Alwaz, regaining somewhat of her courage, 
and speaking in a resolute tone. 
Well, sweet lady, I 
am a prince; so you perceive we are on equal 
terms. Come, let your father alone, my beauty, 
and go with me!” 

Saying this, the villain attempted to lift the 
princess in his arms, but she eluded his grasp, 
and shrieking violently, fled toward the gardens. 

“ By Eblis, she shall not escape me !’ cried the 
ruffian, as he darted in pursuit, followed by his 
comrades, and quickly reaching the flying maid- 
en, caught her once more in his arms. But her 


“Q, you are a princess. 





cries, resounding through the gardens, had by 


alarmed at this singular manifestation, and drew | 





this time aroused the people of the palace, and 
lights began to glimmer amid the trees now en- 
veloped in the dusk of evening. 

“ Quick to the shore! Let us gain the boat!” 
cried the villain, as he turned from the garden 
path, firmly grasping the now silent and fainting 
princess. And as the torch-lights began to mul- 
tiply around the grounds, and cries of alarm 
sounded from the gloom, the daring abductors 
rapidly descended the terraces, and with their 
prize soon succeeded in reaching the boat. 

The sun had now entirely disappeared, and 
the waterside was hidden by a thick mist, through 
which the boat was pushed off, and rowed swiftly 
toward a large vessel which lay at anchor near 
the extremity of the sandy promontory. Azna- 
Alwaz, muffled in the mantle of her captor, and 
deprived of consciousness, was lifted without 
difficulty on the deck of the ship, and thence 
borne to a cabin, where she awoke to life only to 
behold herself completely in the power of the 
daring wretches who had kidnapped her. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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THE WAVES. 
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BY LOUISE A. WORTHEN. 


Bold rovers of the ocean vast, 
What are ye telling me? 

Of how a stately ship went down 
Beneath a stormy rea! 

And how ye revelled in delight, 
And tossed your foamy heads, 

And leaped for joy, to think the brave 
Had found them lowly beds? 


And how ye clasped the maiden’s form, 
Her pure and loving breast, 

While worn with struggling, in thy arms, 
She weary sank #0 rest? 

Dost boast ye bore her gently down 
To ocean’s favorite cave? 

You won her form, but not her heart, 
O dark, relentless wave! | 


Didst know ye tore her from a breast 
That beat with manhood’s pride? 

And though ye rent those souls in twain, 
She cannot be your bride? 

Tis vain ye deck her golden locks 
With gems from out the deep, 

And wildly kiss her pale, cold lips— 
She will forever sleep. 


Tis vain ye string the gleaming pearl 
Upon her bosom fair; 

Did ye not shout when he went down, 
In manhood’s stern der pair? 

Then would ye win a shadowy smile 
From her ye won in vain; 

Go, lay her by her lover's side, 
That they may meet again. 


Dost boast thou art unconquered, 
And free to plunder, still ; 

And that the ships that o’er thee float, 
Are at thy beck and will? 

That when ye see one floating grand, 
A palace of the deep, 

Ye hide your wild and foamy heads, 
And conquer while they sleep? 


A shriek, perchance to Heaven, they raise, 
Then sinks the glorious prize; 
Ye lured her by a treacherous calm, 
To where the quicksands rise. 
And ye are hoarding up the gems, 
The silver and the gold; 
But, Midas-like, are crying more— 
O avarice untold! 


See, rushing like an armed host, ‘ 
With white and dancing plume, 
Dost think to fright me from the shore? 
Hast thou not heard thy doom ?— 
Thus far, no farther canst thou go!— 
’Tis well thou dost retreat; 
Ha! see the mock humility, 
They kiss my very feet! 


Now they retire to gather strength ; 
The battling host now see, 

Rush to attack, then falling back 
In broken files to flee. 

But still unconquered on they come, 
Led by a breaker grand; 

And roaring like artillery, 
To break upon the strand. 


Bold riders of the stormy deep, 
Where is the rein to bind 

When lashed to fury ye do chafe, 
Beneath the wayward wind? 

And when the lightning’s fang is red, 
And thunder rumbles near, 

Forgive the hardy mariner 
That sheds one briny tear. 


VERNET AND THE CONNOISSEUR, 


Vernet relates that he was once employed to 
paint a landscape, with a cave and St. Jerome 
in it. He accordingly painted the landscape, 
with St. Jerome at the entrance of the cave. 
When he delivered the picture, the purchaser, 
who understood nothing of perspective, said : 

““The landscape and the cave “are well made, 
but St. Jerome is not in the cave.” 

“T understand you,” replied Vernet; “I will 
alter it.” 

He therefore took the painting, and made the 
shade darker, so that the saint seemed to sit far- 
ther in. The gentleman took the painting, but 
it again appeared to him that the saint was not 
in the cave. Vernet then wiped out the figure, 
and gave it to the gentleman, who seemed per- 
fectly satistied. Whenever he saw strangers, to 
whom he showed the picture, he said : 

“Here you see a picture by Vernet, with Je- 
rome in the cave.” 

“But we cannot see the saint,” replied the 
visitors, 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” answered the pos- 
sessor, “‘ he is there; for I have seen him stand 
at the entrance, and afterwards farther back ; 
and am therefore quite sure that he is in it.”— 
Anecdotes of Painters. 








i > 
AN IMPERIAL PICKPOCKET. 

In former years, when any baron, chief, or 
petty thief in authority in Europe wished to 
raise money, he had only to rob the Jews, and 
this was thought a very creditable and Christian- 
like act. The Austrian government, it appears, 
has the same idea of morals and justice. Wish- 
ing a loan to carry on the war, and having no 
credit which will induce persons to part with 
their money, the imperial royal Vice President 
of Pesth has issued an order directing all the 
Jewish inhabitants to be summoned, and urged 
to “‘ voluntarily ” subscribe, the names of those 
not doing so to be handed to the government, so 


that the individuals shall be punished. ‘This is 
equivalent to robbing the inhabitants. Austria 
is the imperial pickpocket of Europe. It seems 


consonant with the eternal laws of justice that 
the most hateful tyranny and the worst morals 
should go together. —Wollar Newspaper. 
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A CHAPTER ON BOOTS. 


BY WILLIS GOODNOW. 








* Who dares this 


ir of boots displace 
Must meet Bom 


tes face to face.” 

Ir is an old adage that a “man is known by 
the company he keeps.” Is it not better,to say 
that “a man is known by the boots he wears ?” 
Boots are surer indications of character than 
hats or any other article of wearing apparel. 
Their expression more readily accommodates it- 
self to the mental physiognomy of the wearer, 
We have often amused ourself, when sitting up 
late in a steamboat cabin, by contemplating the 
rows of boots that lined the gangway, and 
guessing from their appearance at the charac- 
ter of the wearers, and we have rarely gone very 
far astray in our estimates. Here, for instance, 
is a pair of ponderous, flat-heeled cowhides, 
The owner must be a sturdy yeoman, solid and 
well-to-do in the world; a good patriot and a 
good citizen. But it is very evident tha: he can- 
not be a man of refinement; his manners are 
no more susceptible of polish than his boots ; 
he cannot be suspected of a love for the fine ar- 
tists. We should never look to him for an in- 
telligent criticism on Raphael, or Reynolds, or 
Titian, or Michael Angelo. He would be very 
apt to prefer Old Hundred to Non piu mesta, and 
the choir of his society to the chorus of the 
Italian opera. 

Here we observe is a pair of dainty French 
calf-skins—a chef-d’auvre of Forr. They are 
worn evenly—they have a high instep—they are 
small. The owner is a man of leisure—a lady’s 
man, a “ carpet knight,”—for the soles, though 
the boots are not new, are polished and very 
little scratched. They are so soft and pliant, 
that they might glide through a waltz without 
injuring the most highly polished floor. Ah! 
they have many a time lightly beat time to an 
Italian overture. They are a very aristocratic 
pair, and their owner must be a polished mem- 
ber of the “upper ten;” his boots “hold the 
mirror up to nature.” 

Here is another pair of equal cost. They are 
quite new, and yet the heels and soles are worn 
thin. The owner of this pair is infallibly a busi- 
ness man. Heis doing a good business, or he 
wouldn’t wear such expensive boots; and he 
deals in stocks, for these soles are familiar with 
the sidewalks of State and Wall streets. Set 
him down for a dealer in the “ fancies.” 

Another costly pair. Ha! what have we 
here? The trace of spur and stirrup. Tho 
owner is a fast young man. There’s a peculiar 


‘indentation of the sole that shows an habitual 


pressure of the iron brace of a trotting wagon. 
Go it, boots! A short life and a merry one is 
the motto of your master. Here’s a very re- 
spectable, low-heeled, square-toed, old gentle- 
manly pair. Here’s a sedate, clerical boot. 
Here’s the twisted, shabby, reckless, down-at- 
heel boot of a careless man, who is going to the 
dogs as fast as possible. Here’s the neat patch, 
and new half sole, that speaks of economy or 
decent poverty. A gallery of boost is a great 
study. 

Our very language recognizes the importance 
of boots. We say that a fruitless chase is “ boot- 
less ;” and when we are making an exchange of 
commodities, we insist on “boot.” We speak 
of a tyrannical ruler as riding “ booted and spur- 
red” over the liberties of the people. In a word, 
we can’t get away from boots. The dream of 
boots in early youth precedes “love’s young 
dream,” and is a sweeter vision. - What is the 
first kiss of the enchantress to the earliest pair 
of boots? Nay, without boots we could not 
walk to meet our lives ; without boots we could 
not disagreeably assault our enemies. Divest 
the greatest characters in the gallery of histori- 
cal portraits of their boots, and what would re- 
main impressive and august? What would 
Cromwell be without his boots—those enormous 
brown boots that covered the thighs of the Lord 
Protector? What Frederick the Great ?—what 
Napoleon? The Iron Duke won the battle of 
Waterloo; but he achieved a greater glory in 
the Wellington boot. By that he will be remem- 
bered when the fame of his greatest field is gone. 
Cathcrine’s famous field-marshal is immortalized 
by the Suwarrow boots that have survived the 
glory of Ismail. 

Beau Nash, or some other English beau, once 
fought a duel, apropos des bottes, as the French 
say. He was in a box at the Queen’s theatre in 
silk stockings and shoes, when he noticed a 
stranger accoutred in a huge pair of riding 
boots. 

“T beg you wont apologize,” said the beau. 

“Apologize !—for what?” cried the strange 
gentleman. 

“For not bringing your horse into the box as 
well as your boots,” was the reply. 

This led to a personal rencontre, from which 
the strange gentleman was carried home “ with 
his boots full of blood,” as the saying is. Had 
the beau been less of a swordsman, the “ boot 
would have been on the other leg.” 

We have often thought that the habit Ameri- 
cans have of propping up their legs on tables, 
chair-backs and window-sills, arises from a de- 
sire to contemplate their boots more at leisure, 
and to raise them to their proper rank. ‘This 
fashion has given peculiar umbrage to the Eng- 
lish, and, as a matter-of-course, is persisted in 
in proportion to the ridicule heaped on it. But 
why should not a free-born American citizen 
take his ease in his inn in what attitude he likes! 
He pays his bills; he is courteous to his land- 
lord; and when he leaves his hotel, he gives 
some gratuity to those who have won his favor— 
waiter, chambermaid, and Boots. If he has 
paid for his boots, then, let him elevate them at 
what angle he pleases. He has a perfect right 
to do so, without subjecting himself to the ol 
sulting ery of “ Boots !’’—and here endeth this 
chapter. 


, 
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Literature has her quacks, no less than medi- 
cine, and they are divided into two classes; 
those who have erudition without genius, and 
those who haye volubility without depth. boi 
shall get second-hand sense from the one, a0 
original nonsense from the other.—Lacon. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
MY BIRTHDAY. 


Can I, Almighty Providence, 
Deserve thy tender care? 

Ah, no, I dare not hold pretence 
To blessings which I share. 

And yet I’ve been defended still 
From dangers and from death ; 

Been safe preserved from every ill, 
Since first thou gav’st me breath. 


With gratitude I bless the day 
That brought me first to light, 
O teach my willing heart the way, 
To take thy mercies right. 
Though dazzling splendor, pomp and show, 
By fortune I’m denied, 
Yet more than grandeur can bestow, 
Thy bounties have lied 


PP 





I envy neither birth nor fame, 
Nor titles, trains, or dress ; 
Nor has my pride e’er stretched its aim 
Beyond what I possess. 
I’ve no ambition to appear 
More wealthy or more gay; 
Thy goodness teach me to revere, 
And bless thee day by day. 
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THE MISSING HOOKS. 


A SKETCH FOR HUSBAND CATCHERS. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 





Mrs. Nancy GARLAND was a widow lady, 
somewhat advanced in life, and possessing 
enough of this world’s goods to enable her to 
live comfortably by being frugal and economical. 
She had enough to admit of many luxuries and 
Christian hospitality, but she could not indulge 
in the frivolities which the wealthy engage in. 
She had children living, but they were all mar- 
ried and had households of their own in other 
localities, and at the present time she had given 
a home to two of her nieces, who were orphans. 

One of these nieces was Aramantha Greene, 
the child of Mrs. Garland’s brother. She was a 
tall, handsome girl, and about twenty years of 
age. None had ever questioned her beauty who 
had seen her at parties and balls, for she was in 
truth a superb looking female ; and yet she was 
not what many would have called beautiful, for 
the close student of humanity would have seen 
that she owed much to dress—that her’s was a 
countenance and complexion which would ap- 
pear very differently under different circum- 
stances. The tiara of pearls upon her brow, 
with the assistance of perfumed oils and cosme- 
tics, made her hair look a darker auburn than it 
really was, and the choice of colors in her other 
jewelry and dress set her complexion and form 
off to the best possible advantage. But Araman- 
tha was worth ten thousand dollars. This sum 
was in ready cash, and safely deposited, and all 
her acquaintances knew it. 

The second niece was named Mary Abbott. 
She was the child of one of Mrs. Garland’s sis- 
ters, and a year younger than Aramantha. She 
was smaller in size than her cousin, and not so 
dazzling in her dressy appearance. She wore no 
costly jewelry, for she could not afford it. A 
simple set of topaz and tiny pearls, which she 
had received from her dying mother, were all 
the gold-set ornaments she wore. She was a 
lovely girl to look upon in the quiet retreat of the 
work-room or study, and a still more agreeable 
companion in seusible, instructive conversation. 
Her complexion was fair, very fair, and her hair 
was of a light brown, which hung in natural 
ringlets about her neck and shoulders. Her 
eyes were of a deep, lustrous blue, and her brow 
was boldly defined and frank and open. About 
her whole countenance there was a mild, heaven- 
ly expression, which called up silent love far 
more often than spoken admiration. Mary Ab- 
bott was a teacher in one of the city schools, re- 
ceiving a good salary, and paying her aunt a 
fair pri® for her board, a thing which the heir- 
ess thought not of doing. 

One evening, about nine o’clock, Aramantha 
entered the room where her aunt sat, and she 
was accompanied by a young man whose name 
was Leander Mason, and who had waited upon 
her home from an afternoon entertainment. 
Mason was an enterprising, industrious young 
man, who had just entered the mercantile. busi- 
ness on his own account and responsibility, and 
who was esteemed and beloved by all who knew 
him. His personal appearance was very pre- 
possessing, and his mind was as pure and culti 
vated as his person was comely and neat. He 
had met Aramantha Greene on several occasions, 
and he was captivated by her apparent charms ; 
and it may be that her ten thousand dollars had 
some charming power over him. 

“Aramantha,” said Mrs. Garland, after Lean- 
der had gone, “you must pardon me, but I am 
going to speak very plainly te you.” 

“QO, speak as plainly as you please, my dear 
aunt,” returned the girl, with a careless, inde- 
pendent toss of the head. 

“ What I wish to speak about is your growing 
intimacy with Leander Mason. I think he loves 
you.” ' 

*“O, [know he loves me.” 

“And do you love him ?” 

“ What a question.” 

“But it is an honest question, and ene which 
you must at least answer to yourself, for 1 do 
not think you would be guilty of trifling with 
the young man. Now tell me truly, Araman- 
tha, do you love him ?”’ 

“ Well—I think I may learn to love him. 
Ne is a very fair young man, and I like his man- 
ners much.” 

“He is a noble young man,” warmly respond- 
ed the aunt, “and his mind is rich in knowledge 
andtruth. [have known him from achild, and I 
would not see him made miserable or unhappy 
on any account. I have noticed his attentions to 
you, and [ am sure you have given him all the 
encouragement you could, even to inducing him 
to wait upon you home, which, on some occa- 
sions, he would not have done without a hint 
from you.” 


“O, stop, aunt. You are going too far. I 





declare, you are too severe. Leander has chosen 
to wait upon me, and I have allowed it.” 

“ Very well—let that pass. And now I must 
ask you the most important question of all: "Do 
you mean to be the wife of Leander Mason?” 

“ Why, aunt !” 

“T mean just what I say, Aramantha, and 
you need not blush so, for I understand all 
about such matters. Now tell me truly. Do 
you mean to be the wife of young Mason ?” 

“ Yes—I do,” at length returned the niece, 
hanging down her head, and biting the end of 
her fan. 

“Then let me give you a few words of advice. 
A beantiful face, a showy dress, and a pleasing 
manner and speech, are not all that will be re- 
quisite to the securing of such a man as Mason 
for a husband. Iam going to be plain with you, 
and of course you are at liberty to follow as much 
of my advice as may please you. If you would 
secure Leander Mason, and if you would make 
him happy, you must begin to cultivate some 
habits which you lack in most seriously now. In 
the first place—I know you will pardon me—you 
are not careful enough in your everyday dress 
and appearance.” 

“ Why—what do you mean, aunt ?” 

“ Simply, I mean, that,you are not really neat. 
Now do not be offended, for I speak the truth. 
You are not neat, nor are you industrious.” 

“T should like to know in what?” said Ara- 
mantha, in a quick, hectic tone, and showing by 
the snap of her eyes that she was much offended. 

“JT will point out some things,” replied the 
aunt, perfectly calm and good-natured. ‘“‘ Look, 
for instance, at the dress you have worn even- 
ings at home. ‘There ‘are two hooks gone from 
the back, and the result is anything but pleasant. 
You remember Mary spoke to you about it a 
week ago, and I noticed last evening that you 
had not sewed them on.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t use Mary’s name so 
often in connection with your advice,” said Ara- 
mantha, rather tartly. “Because she teaches 
children how to read and spell for a livelihood, 
is no reason she is qualified to teach me.” 

“Mary is qualified to teach me, and I bless 
her for the instruction she has given me,” return- 
ed the aunt. She would have said more—she 
would have told Aramantha that her cousin was 
her superior in every respect—but she saw that 
the heiress was not in a mood for such remark, 
and she wisely desisted. “But,” she continued, 
“ the fact of the missing hooks cannot be denied, 
and their loss gives to your dress not only a bad 
look, but they show a spirit of carelessness in 
yourself which you should overcome.” 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed the heiress—and the 
laugh was a very sarcastic one— you are fond 
of noticing very small things.” 

“They may be small, Aramantha, bus let me 
assure you that it is by attention to these things 
that we are made what we should be. Life is 
but the aggregate of small things, and be assured 
thatif you let small things escape your atten- 
tion you will soon let something of more im- 
portance pass. Now you would not wish that 
Leander should know that you had worn a dress 
for a whole week with two missing hooks, and 
that, too, from a place where, for comeliness, 
they are most necessary.” 

“J should not care one whit. If he found 
fault with that he might go and find some one 
else for a wife as soon as he pleased. A pretty 
man, truly, to make a wife happy, who would 
make a fuss about such a thing.” 

“You are wrong there, my dear. If there is 
anything that can shake the respect of a high- 
minded, observing young man, next to actual 
vice and ill-temper, it is inattention to the minor 
points of real neatness. I have merely mention- 
ed this to put you on your guard. You know 
there are many things of like nature which al- 
most daily occur in your habits, and which some- 
times I speak of at the time. Look at your own 
chamber, for instance again. How would you 
like to have the young man whom you expected 
to wed sce that room as it is at this present 
moment ?” 

“T had as lief he would see it as not.” 

“No, no, Aramantha. You would wish no 
such thing.” 

“And what is there so bad about my chamber, 
I should like to know?” 

“ Everything—everything, my dear. Go look 
at your dresses—and look at your floor not 
swept.” 

“ My floor not swept! Why has not Bridget 
swept it?” uttered Aramantha, turning red with 
vexation. 

“ Because she dared not. You remember that 
the other day you had some difliculty in finding 
an apron which she had hung up in your closet, 
where it should have been hung, and on that oc- 
casion you not only used harsh and severe lan- 
guage towards her, but you told her never to 
touch another article of clothing belonging to 
you so long as she lived. 
ber it ?” 

“‘ Something of the kind, I believe, did occur,” 


Don’t you remem- 


replied the niece, with some hesitation. 

“Yes, and this morning—or, rather, this 
forenoon—after you had risen, Bridget went up 
to sweep your‘room, but she found the floor lit- 
erally covered with your clothing, and she left 
it. She told me what she had done, and I told 


her she was right. Now you cannot expect to 


make a husband happy with such habits.” 

“JT shall not expect to become a drudge when 
I marry,”’ returned the heiress, with a disdainfal 
toss of her head. . “If I give my husband ten 
thousand dollars he must take me with it as I 
am,” 

“Q, my child,” said Mrs. Garland, with real 
and deep feeling, “I feared you were running 
your life bark upon that dangerous strand. Do 
you suppose that do//ars can make good the place 
of a wife in the heart of a pure minded man? 
Let me assure you that the husband who can be 
bought for ten thousand dollars will not be worth 
the loving or catching.” 

“Ten thousand dollars will come very accept- 


” 


able to Leander Mason, at any rate,” responded 

Aramantha, with a confident shake of the head. 
“So they would,” added the aunt, “ for he 

has just commenced business, and eould use such 


a sum, Or a comparatively small part of it, to 





‘advantage; but Leander Mason is not to be 


bought with even an hundred times the amount 
of your possession.” 

“We shall see,” uttered the heiress, starting 
up from the sofa and moving towards the door. 

“So we shall,” returned the aunt, in a tone 
really sad. 

Aramautha sailed proudly oat of the room, 
and the manner in which she slammed the door 
after her, showed pretty plainly the real state of 
her feelings. 

A few evenings after that, Leander Mason 
called in and found Mrs. Garland alone. He in- 
quired for Aramantha, but she had gone out to 
spend the evening at the theatre with a neigh- 
bor. Yet the young man took a seat and open- 
ed a very agreeable conversation with his 
hostess. 

“T have passed a very pleasant afternoon to- 
day,” he-said, after various common-place topics 
had been discussed. ‘“ One of the school com- 
mittee called into my store and asked me if I 
would not like to visit the Randolph school with 
him. That was the school where I commenced 
my grammar education, and where I spent a 
number of my childhood’s years, and as my busi- 
ness was not pressing upon my time, I grate- 
fully accepted his proffered kindness. I found 
the school in the most pleasant condition, and 
the exercises were the most prompt and correct 
of any to which I ever listened. The school has 
a very excellent principal—Mr. Mather—per- 
haps you know him 4” 

‘‘Thave met him,” answered Mrs. Garland. 

“ He is a gentleman and a scholar,” resumed 
Leander; “but the presiding genius of the 
school—the source of its harmony and beauty—is 
Mr. Mather’s assistant—a female. She is a 
young lady, but a perfect pattern of simple truth 
and goodness. I never saw such a pure, lovely 
countenance before. It is just such an one as a 
child would fall in love with at the first sight.” 

“ But a man would not, I presume,” said Mrs. 
Garland, with a meaning smile. 

“ Well—I don’t know about that,” returned 
the young man, while a perceptible flush mount- 
ed to his temples. “But nevertheless, she is 
all that could be asked for in the shape of the 
true woman, or else my perceptive faculiies have 
played me most false. O, how easily I could 
see the tender, generous love of those children as 
they answered her questions ; how easy it was to 
tell the secret of their orderly behaviour. ‘They 
could not do anything to give pain to their mis- 
tress. How plainly I can see her soft, heavenly 
blue eyes, as they beamed in love upon the ten- 
der twigs under her charge. I wish I had had 
such a teacher when I was a boy.” 

“ ThenI should advise you to make up for it 
by securing such an one now. You are not too 
old to learn.” 

“Ah,” replied Leander, with a peculiar shake 
of the head, “such teachers are not very plenty. 
But I only spoke of her as a—a—teacher, and as 
a—woman.” 

“A true woman, I think you said?” 

“ Yes—I did.” 

“And a lovely countenance ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And heavenly blue eyes ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And they beamed in love ?” 

“ Ye—ye—yes.” 

“A pattern of truth and goodness *” 

“So she is.” 

“Very well, Mr. Mason. Upon my soul, I 
should like to see this paragon. ButI ghould 
advise you notto sce her again. But, honestly 
and soberly, it is a pity that more of our schools 
could not have such teachers as the one you have 
described. I know that many a poor criminal 
who is now dragging out his life in the confines 
of the cold, dark prison-house, might have been 
saved in childhood under the influence of such 
culture. This too prevalent mode of govern- 
ment—this beating and whipping, and govern- 
ing by fear—only hardens the heart, blunts the 
sensibilities, dwarfs the affections, and warps the 
mind. Ah, sir, those who have the training of 
the youthful mind are responsible for much more 
of crime than most people imagine.” 

And thus the conversation was turned upon 
an interesting and fruitful topic, and it became 
animated and interesting. Young Mason dis- 
played not only a noble, generous feeling upon 
the subject, but he also evinced a deep thought 
and diligent study. Mrs. Garland was charmed 
with his society, and when he left her that even- 
ing, which he did before Aramantha’s return, 
she had made up her mind that he was all that 
a true woman could ask for ina husband, and 
as she thought of Aramantha’s becoming his 
wife a cloud came over her brow, and an emo- 
tion of pain quivered in her heart. She knew 
that the heiress was in no respect worthy of him. 





One evening, about a week subsequent to the 
conversation recorded above, Mrs. Garland and 
both her nieces were seated in the drawing-room. 
It had been a warm, oppressive day, and as 
Aramantha had been to a party on the night be- 
fore, from which she did not return till morning, 
she did not arise from her bed till near the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, and was now, to use her 
own expression, “ looking like a fright.” Her 
hair was in curl-papers, and somewhat disorder- 
ed at that. Her feet were in a pair of ripped, 
heeltrodden slippers, and upon her person she 
wore a rumpled, soiled and faded morning wrap- 
per. She did not expect company or visitors, 
and so, as she was wont to express it “looks 
made no difference.” 

But Aramantha was doomed to disappointment. 
The door-betl rang, and one of the servants 
answered the call. In a moment more the ser- 
vant put her head in at the door and announced 
Mr. Mason. 
and fled through an aperture between the fold- 


Aranantha uttered a stifled ery 


ing 


of Leander, for he stood in the hall and saw her 


doors, but she did not escape the observation 
plainly as she passed the door. Of course he 
was wonderstrack to see her in such a plight, 
but before he had opportunity for much reflee- 
tion he was invited toenter. He met Mrs. Gar- 
land, and extended his hand. 

“ Mr. Mason,” she said, “ allow me to present 
my niece, Miss Abbott.” 





Leander turned and met Mary Abbott. He 
extended his hand. The blood rushed to his 
brow, and then receded, and for the moment his 
heart was almost ‘hushed in its beatings. He 
felt the warm, soft hand of the maiden trembling 
in his’ own, and with a bow so low that his face 
was half-concealed he spoke. It was the hero- 
ine of the school-room who stood before him. 
He passed the compliments of the evening as 
well as he was able, and then he looked inquir- 
ingly at Mrs. Garland. 

Let not the reader be mistaken in the nature 
of young Mason’s embarrassment. He saw the 
twinkle in the widow’s eye, and he feared she had 
told the maiden all he had said on a previous 
occasion. He remembered how he had spoken, 
and the fear that his impulsive‘ speech had been 
reported to the maiden made him feel as he did. 

“You have met before, if I mistake not,” 
said the hostess, in a tone which at once assured 
Leader that his fears were groundless, and which 
consequently placed him at perfect ease with 
himself. 

“ Yes,” returned Mary, with a warm smile, as 
she reseated herself, “Mr. Mason had the kind- 
ness to visit our school a few days since. How 
were you pleased, sir, with the appearance of 
things ?” 

“Perhaps I ought not to speak all my 
thoughts,” gallantly replied the young man. 
“But I was pleased—much pleased.” 

“O, sir, if you saw anything you thought 
could be changed for the better, I beg of you to 
name it. Donot hesitate on my account.” 

“You misunderstand me, lady. Be assured 
that I should not hesitate to suggest improve- 
ment if I felt myself competent. It was the fear 
of flattering you that kept my’ opinions to 
myself,” 

“Ah, sir,” said Mary, and as she said so'she 
blushed and allowed her eyes to drop to the floor. 

“Never mind, Mary,” quickly spoke Mrs. 
Garland ; “I have his whole opinion, delivered 
without prejudice or bias, and I will tell it to 
you some time.” 

“Mrs: Garland—” 

“Stop, sir. Ihave aright to—” 

But Mrs. Garland’s playful remark was cut 
short by the entrance of Aramantha. Leander’s 
countenance brightened as he met her, for at the 
first glance she looked almost charmingly. She 
had let loose her hair, put on her pearls, and 
donned an evening dress of light silk. After she 
had sat down she seemed to notice that Mary’s 
countenance was flushed, and a flash of anger 
passed over her face, for she was open to jealousy. 

“Aramantha,” said the unsuspecting cousin, 
“did you know that I was honored with a visit 
from Mr. Mason last week ?” 

“A visit?—from Mr. Mason?” uttered the 
heiress, starting. 

“ Yes—in my school.” 

“QO—ah, in your school. Then you knew 
that Mary Abbott taught school ?” 

“ Not until I found her at the work,” returned 
Leander, to whom the last sentence had been 
spoken. “TI received an invitation from one of 
the committee to visit the school, and I found 
your cousin there, though I had not the pleasure 
oflearning who she was until this evening.” 

Leander could not but notice the peculiar tone 
in which Aramantha spoke, and when he looked 
into her face, and found her regarding her cou- 
sin, he could not fail to notice the cold, biting 
bitterness that dwelt there. It was new to him, 
but a shadow of the truth flashed upon his mind. 
It was natural then for him to remember the 
dishabille in which he had seen Aramantha while 
he stood in the hall. He felt very unpleasantly. 

The conversation went on, but Aramantha was 
sullen and snappish in almost all she said, and 
Leander was not long in making up his mind 
that she was trying to be jealous of an intimacy 
between himself and Mary. ‘To put a stop toa 
conversation that was becoming irksome, the 
young man proposed music ; but Aramantha did 
not feelin the mood for playing. He then asked 
Mary, and she smilingly consented. But she 
was not allowed to go tothe piano. Araman- 
tha no sooner heard ker cousin consent than she 
started for the instrument herself. She did not 
dare to trust Mary there—she did not dare to 
have Mary play, aud perhaps sing, in the pres- 
ence of one whom she was fearful of losing, for 
well she knew that her cousin’s music was all 
heart and soul, while her’s was only mechanical. 
She took her place at the piano, but it would 
have been better for her had she retained her 
seat, for those two fatal hooks were still missing 
from her dress.. The silk gaped wide open, and 
what was worse still, the linen unfress showed 
too plainly the want of pure water and soap. 

Now Leander Mason had twice before noticed 
those missing hooks, and the last time he saw 
Mrs. Garland whisper to Aramantha, and he ac- 
cidentally heard enough to assure him that she was 
informing her of the state of her dress; and yet 
they were still missing. His face colored as he 
noticed this too palpable mark of slovenliness, 
and he was evidently uneasy and sick at heart. 

Both Mrs. Garland and Mary noticed his 
look, and they quickly discovered its cause, and 
of course they felt mortified, though the aunt 
did not look sorry. 

By amere accident Leander cast his eyes down 
towards the pedestal of the stool, and there 
another sight greeted his view which was by no 
means calculated to remove the unpleasant feel- 
ings that already had possession of him. Ara- 
mantha’s toes were resting upon the floor, and 
as her heels were considerably raised the slip- 
pers had slid partially off, and an ugly looking 
hole was exposed in each of her stockings! Mary 
and her aunt saw this, too, and they saw that 
Mr. Mason had noticed it. At an early hour 
Leander took his leave. 

On the next day, while Mrs. Garland and the 
heiress were together, the postman left a billet 
for the latter. She opened it and read it, and 
then, with ravings of bitter anger, she threw it 
upon the floor and ground it beneath her heel. 
Then she spat upon the crumpled paper more 
like a wild-cat than like a human being, and 
lastly, with more cursing, she swept from the 
rooin in the direction of her own chamber. 

After she had gone, Mrs. Garland picked up 
the note and read as follows : 











“ Aug. 27th, 18—. 
“Miss Greenn,—There has existed some- 
what of an intimacy between you and myself, and 
it may be that we have expected some nearer re- 
lations to grow out of it. Perhaps you have not. 
But be that as it may, our intimacy from this 
time forth will cease, though I hope we may 
ever be on terms of friendship and mutual good 
understanding. Itis right that you should know 
what has led me to such a step, so that you may 
hot attribute it to any wrong cause; and I will 
freely tell you said cause in the hope that you 
may take a hint therefrom and be benefited. I 
have been hoping to find among my female ac- 
quaintances some one who would be willing to 
become my companion for life, and at the same 
time be able to make me happy. I saw you, and 
I was led to cultivate your acquaintance with 
some such hope; and you are aware that the 
world—or, at least, that part of it in which we 
move—has settled the matter for us in so far as 
report is concerned, and our names have been 
freely handled in connection with the subject of 
matrimony. Now my reason for breaking off 
our intimacy is this; You are not calculated to 
make me happy, for you have exposed tome a 
negligence in your own affairs of cleanliness and 
neatness which I know to be the result of natu- 
ral propensity, and not of accident. Such a trait 
in my wife would blast my happiness forever 
while she lived with me. Your disposition, too, 
needs training and cultivating, and for your own 
happiness, as well as for the happiness of those 
with whom you may become associated, I beg of 
you to think candidly of what I have said. 
“Excuse me for writing thus plainly. What 
I have seen I have told to you alone, and not a 
syllable of it shall ever pass my lips, or drop 
from my pen, to another. Hoping that you will 
receive this kindly, and pardon me for the lib- 
erty I have taken, I remain your friend, 
“LeanperR Mason.” 


“I knew Leander was not blind, and that 
Aramantha could not long conceal her true char- 
acter from him,” said Mrs. Garland to herself as 
she refolded the noteand placed itina situation: 
where it would be safe. “Thank God, the no- 
ble-hearted youth will not be sacrificed as I once 
feared.” 





People wondered for a while when it was learn- 
ed that the “match” between Mason and Miss 
Greene was “ broken off,” but it soon passed 
away among the things forgotten. Aramantha 
persisted in declaring that her aunt had told 
Leander of her faults, and even after the good 
woman most solemnly declared her innocence of 
any such deed or thought, the reckless niece still 
persisted in her accusation, and of course she left 
the dwelling where she had so long found a home 
and a kind relative and counsellor. In a few 
short weeks after Aramantha had taken this step 
she married a young clerk, and went to house- 
keeping on a grand scale. 

Once more Leander Mason visited at Mrs. 
Garland’s, and ere long the visit was repeated ; 
and in time his visits became regular and frequent. 
One day the children in the Randolph school all 
began to weep, for their beloved mistress and 
faithful teacher was about to bid them farewell, 
and a stranger was to take her place. The loy- 
ing scholars clung to her and kissed her again 
and again, and the elder ones blessed her as they 
received her parting embrace. But she promised 
to visit them sometimes, and they felt the pangs 
of parting less keenly. 

Mary Abbott was about to take upon herself 
a duty more sacred and binding, and ere long 
afterwards she became the wife of Leander Ma- 
son. The young couple went to house-keeping 
in Mrs. Garland’s dwelling, and their home be- 
came the abode of every grace that love and 
virtue can beget. 

Time passed on, and time is now passing. 
Leander Mason is a thriving, wealthy, happy 
man, an ornament to society, and an honor to 
himself and his household. But he knows that 
all his joy centres in the light of his home, where 
his angel wife makes a heaven for him on earth; 
and if he has a thought of hope for the future it 
is based on that love which has never failed him 
yet, and which he knows cannot fail him while 
life is given to the companion of his earthly 
pilgrimage. 

But alas for Aramantha! Her ten thousand 
dollars melted quickly away, and she then wor- 
ried her husband with her upbraidings and com- 
plaints until ho was forced to steal away a few 
unappropriated jewels and flee from the home 
his wife’s money had furnished. She still lives, 
a faded, struggling beauty—a burden to herself, 
and asource of disquiet and worriment to all 
She has 
not even the consolation of widowhood, but all 


with whom she comes in social contact. 


who know her know that her husband perhaps 
lives, and they know, too, why she lives with- 
out him. 

Our story is told. 
truth—all truth. 
ness it. 


It is not imaginary—it is 
Thousands live who can wit- 
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A NEW WAY TO PLAY A QUADRILLE, 

While M. Julien was in New York, he com- 
posed a Firemen’s Quadrille. The first figure is 
played by the orchestra. In the second a mili- 
tary band is heard at a distance. It comes near- 
er and nearer, until Dodworth’s full band, in all 
the glory of white and red uniform, march in at 
the top of the orchestra and take their places. 
Figure three is played by another military band, 
who perform the same evolutions as Dodworth’s. 
The fourth opens with a description of night. 
The city is hushed in silence. Suddenly the 
alarm bell is heard—shouts of “ fire” issue from 
a hundred mouths blowing lustily through speak- 
ing trumpets—red and white lights shown behind 
the canvass complete the illusion ; and to crown 
all, as the orchestral tumult rises to its height, a 
fire engine is busily worked behind the stage. 
The etfect was so complete that many of the 
audience took fright, and were only quieted by a 
few words from Barnum. The quadrille closed 
with “ Hail Colambia ” and “ Yankee Doodle,” 
the whole audience standing and shouting for 


Julien.— Musical World. 











+ i 


A quiet and contented mind is the sapreme 
good; it is the utmost felicity a man is capable 
of in this world: and the maintaining of such an 
uninterrupted tranquillity of spirit is the very 
crown and glory of wisdom. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union. ] 
THE WEARY HEART, 


BY BVELINA M. F. BENJAMIN. 


Spirit weary, worn and sickened 
By the crushing weight of woe, 
Which, where'er I turn, attends me, 
Where for comfort ean I go? 
Can I look to thee, fond mother, 
Canst thou ease this load of grief? 
Loving words I know thou'lt proffer, 
But they cannot bring relief. 


Thou, my proud and fearless brother, 
With thy high and noble brow, 
And thine eyes affection beaming, 
Canst thou cheer thy sister now? 
Ab, perchance Nevada’s mountain 
Frowns e’en now above thy sleep; 
O, I fear thy sleep is dreamless, 
Or I not alone should weep. 


I can look to many a fond one 
Who has sought to cheer my heart; 
Blessings on them for their kindness, 
Now, alas, we're far apart. 
Thou who sit’st enthroned in glory, 
Thou alone canst make me whole; 
Thou alone canst still the tempest, 
That comes to whelm my weary soul. 


Look in pity from thy dwelling, 
Look, and help, thou God above, 

None can ery to thee unheeded, 
Thou wilt help and help in love. 


+ > 
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BLANCHETTE ROSO. 


BY H. N. HATHAWAY. 


Swert Blanchette, beautiful Blanchette Roso ; 
how many admiring eyes followed her as she 
tripped lightly along the pavings of Myrtle Street, 
clad in a cheap but delicate print, with a coarse 
muslin mantle falling from her shoulders, and 
her wide brimmed straw hat tied with broad 
green ribbons. After promenading Broadway, 
and seeing the crowd of fashionables, it was 
really refreshing to look upon a child of nature, 
and I felt loth to lose sight of her, as she entered 
the extensive millinery establishment of the well 
known Miss Fanny Hooper. 

“ Miss Hooper,” said one of the girls, “ there 
is the new apprentice waiting at the counter.” 

“Please miss, step into the lobby and lay off 
your things,” said the lady addressed, in a shrill 
voice ; “ and be quick, for we’re in a great drive.” 

The color on Blanchette’s cheek brightened, 
as she obeyed this imperious command. 

Some twenty girls were busily employed in 
the sewing-room, and as she entered, they invol- 
untarily paused, and gazed upon the young and 
beautiful stranger. 

“Come girls,” said Miss Hooper, tartly, 
“we've no time for dallying—the work prom- 
ised must be done, if you don’t leave it till 
morning. Here,” she continued, motioning 
Blanchette to a seat near her, “is a piece of 
work, and now let’s see what sort of hand you 
are with a needle, miss what’s your name ?” 

“ Blanchette,” was the timid reply. 

“Blanchette! what a horrid name. 
think of some way to shorten it, child.” 

“ They sometimes call me Blanche, at home,” 
said Blanchette, raising her eyes for the first 
time to Miss Hooper’s face. 

“ O dear, worse yet. That’s altogether too 
sickening ! Now I have it. I'll call you ’Chette. 
Mind, now, don’t forget that’s your shop name. 
You hear it girls, do you ?” 

“Tsay it is too mean,” whispered Susan Em- 
ery to her companion, “ to call her by that ugly 
name, when Blanchette or Blanche are both so 
beautiful.” 

“ What's that, Susan ¢’’ queried Miss Hooper. 

“Tsaid it seemed a pity to call her by so dis- 
agreeable a name, when her own was so sweet.”’ 

“Silence,” said Miss Hooper, striking her 
foot peremptorily upon the floor. 

“A pretty pass is this, that you should attempt 
to dictate me. I’m mistress here, and intend to 
be, at least for the present, and it’s my will that 
you all call her ’Chette while in the shop. Out 
of it you’re at liberty to use as many pet names 
as you please.” 

Poor, poor little Blanchette! Down drooped 
her long, silken lashes until they rested on her 
burning cheek, while tear after tear coursed their 
way from beneath them. She had long been 
looking forward with delight to the time when 
she should enter upon her new employment, and 
now, alas, a rough hand had razed her gilded 
air castles to the ground. Ah, Blanchette, this 
is but one of the bitter lessons thou hast yet to 
learn. 


I must 


An aristocratic customer now came in, and 
Miss Hooper paused for a moment before the 
mirror to arrange her curls, then with a face cov- 
ered in smiles, entered the front shop and greet- 
ed Mrs. L. in blandest tones. 

“ Let me assist you a little,” said Ellen Brooks, 
a meck-eyed, fair-haired girl. “There, put your 
needle through the tarleton in that way, and you 
will find that the tucks will look much nicer.” 

“© thank you,” 
through tears. 


said Blanchette, smiling 
“Tm so very awkward, I should 
not have wondered, had you been tempted to 
laugh at me.” 

‘‘We would not be guilty of such a meanness,” 
replied the impulsive, warm-hearted Susan Em- 
ery. “ We’ve been through the mill ourselves, 
and know how to feel for the embarrassment of 
anew apprentice. I suppose you think Miss 
looper rather over-bearing,” she continued, in 
a lower tone, “but you'll get used to it after a 
time. Ithought when I first came here, I could 
not stay a week, but she gives extra wages, and 
I knew it was my duty to earn what I could on 
account of the assistance it would be to my poor 
sick mother. So I get along in the best way I 
can with her whims and oddities.” 

“Then you have a sick mother, too,” replied 
Blanchette, with a commiserating glance. “ Four 
years ago my dear father died, and since that 
time, with my assistance, mother has supported 
herself and my younger brother and sister—Fran- 
cois and Gabriella—by embroidering. But of late 
her eyes have become so poorly she has not been 
alle to work, and I shall be only too happy to 
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assist her. I’ve never been out among strangers 
much, and I suppose I must not look for the 
same treatment as at home.” 

The conversation was now interrupted by 
Miss Hooper’s approaching footsteps. A few 
words of kindness and encouragement had done 
their work upon Blanchette, for her face wore its 
usual sunny expression, while her small dimpled 
fingers were rapidly flying over the blue tarleton 
lining. And now it was finished and handed to 
Miss Hooper for inspection. 

“ That will do very well,” said the lady, after 
scrutinizing it closely. ‘‘ Now see what you will 
do with this crape one.” 

“She likes her work first rate,” whispered 
Susan Emery, “or she would not trust her with 
that rich, rose-colored crape. Why don’t she 
tell her so, and encourage the child? I don’t 
believe she’s a day over sixteen.” 

Most of the girls lived so far from home that 
they took their dinners to the shop, and during 
their employer’s absence, the following conversa- 
tion took place. 

“ Well, I should think Miss Hooper staid well 
this noon,” said Ellen Brooks. “It’s nearly 
two hours since she left.” 

“ She’s expecting the new minister this after- 
noon, I rather think,” replied one of the girls. 

“Then, Blanchette,” said Susan Emery, 
“you'll have an opportunity to see Miss Hooper 
with her Sunday faceon. She’ll be so good and 
gentle! It’s fun to watch her. ‘’Tis look here, 
dear,’ and ‘look there, dear—please to do thus 
and so—this work does not quite suit me,—pray 
be a little more careful, next time,’ etc., ete. I 
wish to my heart Mr. Manson would take up 
his abode with us, his presence has such a won- 
derful effect upon her. I’d like first rate to tell 
him how she plans to tend the social circle, and 
the young ladies’ prayer-meeting, and everything 
of that sort; wouldn’t I! I guess his next dis- 
course would be headed with, ‘ Charity begins 
at home.’ ” 

“T suppose he little thinks when commending 
Miss Hooper’s self-denying zeal, that owing to 
it, we girls have to stay till near midnight, to fin- 
ish promised work, and then go home alone 
through the streets of this large city,” said Ja- 
net Wood. “ But there she is.” 

“ Come girls, we must bend on now, but when 
Mr. Manson.comes we’il‘ soger ’a little,” remark- 
ed Susan Emery, with a comical smile. 

“O, no use in that,” replied a pale, sickly look- 
ing girl, “ we’ll only have to stay the later.” 

“See, she has on her white muslin and rose- 
buds in her hair,” said Ellen Brooks. “ I never 
saw her look so prettily.” 

“ Well girls,” said Miss Hooper, as with one 
glance she took in the several pieces of work, 
“seems to me you’ye not made much progress 
since I left. Here Chette,” she continued, “ you'll 
just put the shop to rights. I want it done in 
good shape, and quickly too.” 

Blanchette obeyed with evident embarrassment, 
but the girls now and then ventured a suggestion, 
and with their assistance, she succeeded better 
than her expectations. Already had she learned 
to look upon her shopmates in a friendly light. 
Miss Hooper’s distant and forbidding manners 
had knit their hearts together as a band of sis- 
ters. There was one exception however, to this 
rule. Helen Hastings had seemed ever since her 
entrance into the shop, to have more sympathy 
with her employer than with her companions, 
and the girls had become convinced that she 
was artful and designing ; and that this conjec- 
ture was well founded was afterwards proved. 





Blanchette had but just finished her task and | 


resumed her sewing when Mr. Manson entered. 
Miss Hooper with her own hands placed her el- 
egant stuffed rocker by the shadicst window and 
drew the ottoman before it. 

“ Well, really this is very comfortable, Miss 
Hooper,” said the young pastor, as he seated 
himself with a satisfied air. “I hardly know 
how I shall repay you, for so many kindnesses.”” 

“O don’t mention such a thing, Mr. Manson,” 
said Miss Hooper, coloring slightly. “I think 
you have been more successful in your studies 
than usual,” she continued, glancing at her gold 
repeater, “for you’re an hour earlier than usual.” 

Mr. Manson did not choose to tell how large a 
portion of unwritten manuscript he had left on 
his table, nor how, as he stood at his window that 
morning, he had caughta glimpse of Blanchette’s 
sunny face, and during the duties of the day 
ever and anon it had flitted beforehim. We will 
not pretend to say how much curiosity to look 
upon the young stranger had influenced him to 
hasten the time for his call, but this we do know, 
that since his entrance, his eye had rested upon 
her with so unmistakable a look of admiration, 
as to attract Miss Hooper’s notice and that of 
the girls. Blanchette was the only one who 
seemed unconscious of the fact. 

“Come, Mr. Manson,”’ said Miss Hooper, 
“T’m just in the mood to listen to some of Mil- 
ton’s sublime words. Will you not read to us?” 

“* With pleasure,” was the reply of Mr. Man- 
son, as he took the proffered volume, and open- 
ing it commenced reading Eve’s relation to Adam 
of her troublesome dream, of his striving to com- 


fort her, and of his success, then of their pausing | 


in the door of their bower to offer their morning 
hymn of praise before going forth to their labors. 

Miss Hooper’s theatrical looks and expres- 
sion were quite in accordance with the scene, 
but one glance at Blanchette’s face was worth 
them all. 
the warm color came and went over her cheek, 
and her bosom heaved with suppressed emotion. 
But when he commenced the morning prayer, 
forgetful of all around her, she let fall her work 


and with her small hands clasped and eyes de- 
voutly raised to heaven, she sat the beautiful | 


personification of purity—a fit type of the divine 
Madonna. The falling of her work recalled her 
wandering mind, and with a look of distressed 
embarrassment she recommenced hertask. Poor 
Blanchette, child of Nature that thou art, hadst 
thou known the malignant hatred that that one 
simple, unstudied act called forth, perchance thou 
wouldst have schooled thy young heart to shut 
up the gushing fount of fecling in its secret 
chambers. 

Mr. Manson’s calls became more and more 
frequent, but somehow Miss Hooper usually 


During the early part of the reading, | 


planned to send Blanchette on some errand, or 
keep her busy, in waiting on customers, or some- 
thing of the sort during his visits, and though 
she would fain have enjoyed his society in com- 
pany with the rest, she thought not in her sim- 
plicity of anything intentional in her being de- 
barred this privilege. 

One evening Miss Hooper had detained the 
girls until a later hour than usual. Blanchette 
was hastening homeward with trembling footsteps, 
when she was arrested by two young men in a 
state of partial intoxication, who declared their 
intention of accompanying her. In vain the 
poor girl assured them she did not need, or wish 
their services. They still persisted, and finally 
the one, bolder, drew her arm within his, and 
was hurrying along with her, when a stout arm 
arrested his progress, and a manly voice bade 
him begone. Blanche turned to look upon her 
protector, and beheld Mr. Manson. The grate- 
ful girl was so overcome with this unlooked for 
relief, that for a time she could do nothing but 
weep her thanks. Mr. Manson with brotherly 
kindness strove to reassure her, and she became 
at length sufficiently composed to converse. In 
answer to his inquiry, as to where she attended 
church, she informed him that of late they had 
become so straitened in their circumstances, they 
had not been, but that her mother and herself 
had passed the Sabbath in reading books of a 
serious nature, repeating Bible stories to Ga- 
briella and Francois, and teaching them to sing. 
The young pastor on hearing this, kindly offer- 
ed to supply them with a seat in the church 
where he officiated, and the next Sabbath found 
the grateful family there. 

This was a fortunate meeting for Blanchette, 
for after it Mr. Manson befriended her in many 
ways. Often would he call of an evening when 
she was not in the shop, and assist her in her 
studies, accompanying her voice while she sung, 
play a game at romps with the sprightly Gabri- 
ella and the high-spirited Francois. Then when 
she and her mother were busy with their needles, 
he would read to them, and at last his name came 
to be a household word with them all, and his 
coming a prospect to be hailed with delight. 
Though Blanchette had learned to feel perfect 
freedom with him when at home, in Miss Hoop- 
er’s presence she seemed embarrassed and reserv- 
ed, and one would have thought them almost 
strangers. Miss Hooper was all kindness to 
Blanchette during Mr. Manson’s presence, but 
at other times she was very exacting, and though 
the poor girl strove in every way to satisfy, it 
was seldom she had the pleasure of knowing she 
had succeeded. Heremployer seldom mentioned 
Mr. Manson to her, yet it was evident that many 
of the circumstances of his befriending her were 
known. Often was the sensitive girl made to 
shrink by the coarse jokes of Helen Hastings,with 
which Miss Hooper seemed but too well pleased. 

Time wore on without any important changes, 
save that Blanchette had completed her trade. 
As she was more than commonly expert with 
her needle, she received extra wages, and had the 
happiness of being more assistance to her mother 
than ever before. Gabriella and Francois both 
attended an excellent day school, and as Blan- 

chette watched their happy faces and listened 
to their earnest voices as they pursued their 
studies of an evening at home, she felt doubly 
repaid for all her self-denying labor. But acloud 
was about to overshadow their peaceful home. 
Heaven help them! 

One afternoon during one of Mr. Manson’s 
calls, Miss Hooper took out her watch to look at 
the time, when she discovered that the key was 
missing. With a look of great consternation 
she commenced searching for it, exclaiming : 

“Where is my key? Can any one tell me 
anything about it ?” 

“I suppose I might if I chose to do so, but I 
cannot bear to expose any one, more especially 
my companions,” said Helen Hastings. 

“In such a case as this,” replied Miss Hooper, 
“T think it your duty tedoso. The key has a 
diamond of value in it, and besides it was a 
present from a dearly loved uncle. Mr. Manson, 
is it right for her to refuse ?” 

“T should think not, under existing circum- 
stances,”’ he replied. ‘ Remember, Miss Has- 
tings, by the simple remark you made, you im- 
plicated all your companions, and justice to them 
if nothing more demands an explanation.” 

“QO Mr. Manson, how can I bear to bring 
such a charge against one whom we have all 
thought so pure and innocent. 
it, I must, but—” 

“Don’t hesitate Helen, in kindness to all 
present, for at such a time every moment seems 
an hour,’’ said Miss Hooper. 

“Well, then, Miss Hooper,” said Helen, with 
evident unwillingness, “you see this morning 
when you were waiting upon Mrs. Ray, I saw 
something glistening fall upon the counter on 
some silk that lay there, and before I had time 
| to be quite sure what it was, I saw—O Miss 
Hooper, how can I say it ? 








But if you urge 


I cannot !” 
“Go on, Helen; you must now,” said Miss 
Hooper. 
| “ Well then, I saw Blanchette Roso take it 
from the silk while placing it in the drawer, and 
slide it into the pocket of ber dress.” 
“Impossible, Helen, utterly impossible!” ex- 
claimed Miss Hooper, “Blanchette, child, 
speak, and deny the frightful charge.” 
| The color which had at first flushed Blan- 
chette’s neck and brow to a painful degree, had 
now given place to a deathly pallor, and though 
her white lips essayed to speak, no word escaped. 
“ Speak, Blanchette, for the love of heaven, 
| speak!’ said Mr. Manson, unable longer to 


calmly endure the scene. 
willing to believe you innocent. 
life on it, if necessary.” 

But Blanchette spoke not, and Mr. Manson 
going towards her laid his hand upon her head, 
and said entreatingly : 


I'd stake my 


“ Well, Blanchette, if you cannot speak, just 
empty your pocket of the articles it contains. I 
know it seems humiliating, but not a hundredth 
| part so humiliating as this dreadful suspicion.” 
At these words Blanchette drew herself up 
| proudly, but when she met Mr. Manson’s soul 
| speaking look, her face softened, and tears came 
to her relief. 








‘Dearest Blanchette,” said Susan Emery, in 
a voice choked with sobs, “ just listen to Mr. 
Manson. We are all so anxious to see your in- 
nocence proved, though I for one need no proof.” 

Although Blanchette shrank painfully from 
the suggestion, she now suffered Susan to re- 
move the things from her pocket. 

“There, I told you so,” exclaimed Susan, 
exultingly, as she laid the last article upon the 
table. 

“Jam perfectly satisfied of her innocence,” 
said Miss Hooper, “ but that the rest may be so, 
had you not better turn the pocket, as the key is 
but small.” 

Susan hastened to obey this last request, when 
lo, the key dropped from it, and lay flashing and 
sparkling on the floor in the bright sunlight. 

One wild shriek escaped Blanchette’s pallid 
lips, and she sank fainting into the arms of Su- 
san, whose tears fell like raindrops upon the up- 
turned, death-like face of the poor girl. There 
was scarcely a dry eye in the room, and Mr. 
Manson was so overcome by the touching scene, 
that he would fain have joined his tears with 
theirs, but he felt that something must be done 
to restore the smitten one to consciousness. So 
with a dark shadow upon his face, and a still 
darker one upon his heart, he proceeded to ap- 
ply the usual restoratives. After a time Blan- 
chette opened her eyes, but there was a world of 
anguish in her tone, as she exclaimed : 

“OQ why did you not let me die! it were far 
better so, than to live a despised, lonely outcast. 
O my poor, poor mother! Gabriella and Fran- 
cois too! what will they say when they hear of 
their sister’s downfall !” 

“May God forgive you as freely as I do,” 
said Miss Hooper. “ I cannot of course continue 
you in my employ, but the secret of your guilt 
shall never escape my lips, and I know the girls 
will heed this earnest request of mine, that they 
too will remain silent.” 

When Mr. Manson arose to go, he did not 
trust himself to speak to Blanchette, but pressed 
her hand in silence. Miss Hooper followed him 
into the front shop, and requested him to advise 
her. He declared his utter incompetence, but 
recommended her to be merciful, and commend- 
ed her for the course she had pursued thus far. 

It was late at night and yet Blanchette had 
not returned. Gabriella and Francois had be- 
come weary with waiting for her, and hours had 
elapsed since their heads pressed their pillows, 
and the sweet dreams of childhood flitted over 
their fancy. Mrs. Roso had torae the suspense 
as long as it was endurable, and rising, she has- 
tily threw about her her shawl, and taking her 
bonnet she left the house. All was still and she 
saw nothing worthy of observation until she 
came to an old chapel which stood in an unfre- 
quented enclosure. She hurriedly entered and 
there upon the decayed steps sat Blanchette with 
her face upturned to the starry heavens above 
her, while the moon’s light served but to enhance 
its death-like paleness. 

“ Blanchette, my child !” exclaimed the half- 
distracted mother, ‘speak to me, look at me!” 

But there was no sound, no movement. Mrs. 
Roso now threw her arms wildly about her, and 
raising her up once more, entreated her to speak. 

“Let us go home,” was the whispered reply, 
“and then I will tell you all, mother. You will 
believe me, and heaven will bear witness to the 
truth of your child. Let us hasten, I’m so chilly. 
I don’t know how long I’ve been sitting here, but 
it seems a long time, for O I’ve had so many 
bitter, bitter thoughts !” 

Alone in that silent hour, in the solitude of 
their humble chamber, did Blanchette pour forth 
her mournful tale into the ear of her mother, 
and into that of her Maker. It was a trying or- 
deal for both mother and child. Heaven com- 
fort them ! 

In one week from that time, when Mr. Man- 
son went to call upon them, he found the tene- 
ment occupied by another family, and thongh he 
inquired earnestly, no tidings could he gain as 
to their whereabouts. Two or three months 
later there was a current report that an engage- 
ment had taken place between the young pastor 
and Miss Fanny Hooper. This report was not 
quite true, but so skilfully had the fascinating 
young lady played her card that Mr. Manson’s 
mind was fully decided to entreat her to become 
the sharer of his joys and sorrows, when an un- 
foreseen event occurred. 

Death was abroad in the land! It seemed 
to delight in arresting the young and fair, and 
among its earliest victims was Helen Hastings. 
Mr. Manson received an urgent request to visit 
her dying bedside. Scarce would he have recog- 
nized in the pale, attenuated girl, the former 
blooming Helen. As he approached her, the 
poor girl grasped his hand convulsively, and 
then motioned all from the room. 

“O Mr. Manson!” she exclaimed, when they 
were left by themselves, “it was very, very kind 
in you to hasten to me. God will reward you. 
You see I am dying, and O, I could not die in 
peace, until I hadtold youall. You will despise 
my memory—you cannot fail to, but I could not 
dare hope for heaven, while I held the happiness 
of one so pure and innocent, so deeply wronged 
in my power. I placed the diamond key in Blan- 
chette Roso’s pocket, at the instigation of Miss 
Hooper, and the poor girl was innocent of the 
crime as a babe. Should you ever see her, tell 
her my dying prayer was for her happiness, and 
my dying request was that she might extend to 
me a portion of that forgiveness which I have 
received from my heavenly Father, through the 


merits of a suffering Saviour. I have written a 


| long letter to Miss Hooper, begging her to con- 
“Come, we are all | 


fess the part she took in the unhappy affair, and 
urging her to seek Blanchette, and endeavor if 
possible, to make atonement for the past. I 
would not have mentioned her name to you in 
connection with this unhappy affair, had not a 
sense of duty impelled me. I felt it was wrong 
for you to stake the well-being of a life-time, by 
uniting your fate to one so utterly unworthy of 
your affection. Heaven forgive me if I have 
erred! These things I have told you in confi- 
dence, and I feel you will not betray me.” 

In two short hours after Mr. Manson entered 
that dying chamber, Helen Hastings lay clad in 
the habiliments of the grave, with a smile bor- 





————— 


rowed from heaven resting upon her face, which 
was now colorless as the pillow upon which it 
rested. Like the dying thief, she found mercy 
with her latest breath. O what a Saviour is ours ! 

Fanny Hooper had so long looked upon Mr. 
Manson as her future husband, that it was long 
before she would be convinced otherwise, nor 
was she fairly undeceived until she received a 
letter from him requesting her to regard him 
henceforth as a friend. It was a heavy blow to 
the poor girl, for deeply had she loved the young 
pastor. Remorse too was at work at her heart, 
What would she not have given to have recalled 
the past! Scarce a night was there, but in her 
dreams Blanchette Roso stood by her bedside, 
gazing into her face with the same soul-stirring 
expression of anguish which she cast upon her 
as she turned to leave the shop. Her constitution, 
never strong, gave way under such an accumu- 
lating weight of sorrow. Day by day her step 
grew weaker, and her cheek paler, and at last she 
was entirely confined to her room, So true is 
it that sin brings with it its own sting. But ad- 
versity wrought for her what prosperity had fail- 
edtodo. In the solitude of her darkened cham- 
ber she communed with her chastened heart. 
She read and re-read Helen Hastings’s letter, and 
she recalled the touching earnestness of her ex- 
pression, as she employed her failing breath in 
urging her to confess all to Mr. Manson. After 
a long struggle between duty and inclination, she 
decided to so. It was a painful meeting for both, 
and while she poured forth her humiliating con- 
fession, Mr. Manson felt deeply for the now pen- 
itent girl. He could esteem her, but he could 
never love her again, nor did she ask it. 

Miss Hooper, now that she was a sufferer her- 
self, learned to feel for others. She sent for Su- 
san Emery, and they talked over the past. She 
expressed her sorrow that ever she had been un- 
reasonable with them, and requested her to inform 
the girls of this, and give them her best wishes. 
*Tis mysterious how one word of kindness will 
banish the petty animosities of years. Scarce was 
there a day after that, out Miss Hooper was the 
recipient of a choice bouquet, a tempting dainty, 
or an interesting book from the hands of those 
very girls over whom she had once tyrannized. 
Warm was the greeting that met her when she 
again resumed her duties. Mr. Manson became 
charmed with the exemplary character of her 
conduct, and gradually his old interest in part 
returned. But when he solicited her hand, she 
refused, urging as her reason, that she dared 
not trust her own heart ; besides the one thought 
that she had so lowered herself in her own and 
his estimation, would be sufficient to render 
such a union far from agreeable or desirable. 
Mr. Manson upon reflection, concluded that she 
was right, and silently acquiesced. 

A few months after he received from his soci- 
ety leave for a year’s absence, and bent his course 
to the village of Ashdale in another and distant 
State. At the urgent request of a friend he de- 
cided to supply his place for a few Sabbaths. 

On a lovely Sabbath morning he entered the 
sacred desk. He had not been long there, when 
he was attracted by the entrance of a young lady. 
His eye followed her closely until she was seated. 
He waited in vain for her to raise the heavy veil 
which screened her from observation, but she did 
not until he commenced reading the hymn. The 
pale,sorrowful face bent so devoutly overthe hymn 
book was thatof the once light-hearted Blanchette 
Roso. He saw he was as yet unrecognized, as she 
had not once since her entrance glanced towards 
him. As he looked upon her and remembered 
her former sprightliness and beauty, he bowed 
his head and wept. Poor Blanchette! The first 
glance at the stranger as she had premised him to 
be, brought back the past, with all its fond associa- 
tions and hallowed memories. That face was 
one never to be forgotten by her. From the 
moment she first saw him at Miss Hooper’s, she 
had retained a vivid recollection of its every fea- 
ture and expression. Like the sensitive plate 
of the daguerrean artist, her memory had received 
a lasting and life-like impression. Hastily draw- 
ing her veil about her so as to screen herself from 
observation, she remained thus until the close of 
the service, and then hurriedly left the house, 
not aware that Mr. Manson was following her, 
until he exclaimed : 

“ Blanchette, dear innocem Blanchette, you 
surely will not refuse to speak to one who for 
long months has been seeking to obtain some 
clue of you !’”” 

“Tnnocent !” said Blanchette, raising her eyes 
to the face bent so confidingly towards her, “ in- 
nocent—how strangely that sounds !” 

“Yes, innocent,” said Mr. Manson, pressing 
the little trembling hand that rested in his, to 
his lips with a brotherly tenderness. 

“Now God be praised !”’ ejaculated Blanchette, 
fervently, as she raised her pure face to heaven. 
“T have prayed—how earnestly He only knows, 
that 1 might live to see this day. O Mr. Man- 
son, Mr. Manson, I am too happy !” 

The spirit-broken prayer that had so long as- 
cended from the widowed mother’s heart, was 
now turned into a song of praise. 

At the expiration of the weeks appointed, Mr. 
Manson left the quiet village of Ashdale. Again 
the rose-tint of health sat upon Blanchette’s 
cheek, and the smile of hope irradiated her coun- 
tenance, while her blithesome song sounded 
through their humble home. 

In a few months Frederic Manson returned, 
and in the still quietude of a Sabbath morning 
he stood before the altar in the village church of 
Ashdale, in company with Blanchette, and there 
in that holy place they plighted their marriage 
vows. The next morning there was a tearful, 
but not a sad parting from the family circle, and 
Frederic Manton and his bride were on their 
way home. 

It was late on Saturday night when they ar- 
rived, so that their coming was scarcely known. 
Much surprise was manifested when the young 
pastor entered the church on Sabbath morning in 
company with a lady, but greater still when the 
discovery was made that the minister’s beautiful 
bride was the once humble Blanchette Roso. 
Warm was the meeting between Blanchette and 
her former companions, but it could not equal 
the warmth of that between herself and the now 
amiable Miss Fanny Hooper. 
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OUR CITIZEN SOLDIERY, 

Many people feign to see no good in the mili- 
tary organizations of our young citizens as is 
generally followed throughout the cities of the 
country, but such persons are wrong in their 
premises and conclusions. It is a source of as- 
surance of safety to realize the existence of these 
organizations in our cities and the towns of the 
interior. The threat of a foreign invasion at any 
point of our sea-board would, thanks to our ad- 
mirable system of internal communications, pro- 
duce at half a day’s notice a concentration of an 
army fully able to repulse any force that could 
be brought against them. Had railroads existed 
in the war of 1812, no such events as the battle of 
Bladensburg and the burning of the capitol could 
have occurred in this country. 

There is, however, no danger of invasion, the 
Old World too well understand that the United 
States with their teeming millions is now unas- 
sailable, and that to send an invading army to 
our shores would be to send them to certain 
destraction. It is to provide against no such re- 
mote and improbable danger that we need en- 
rol our volunteers, and keep up our military 
organizations. It is upon the bayonets of our 
citizen soldiers that we rely to prevent outrages 
upon law and order within our own borders. In 
Europe, the preservation of internal peace is pre- 
served by hireling bands, the tools of despots ; 
here, on the contrary, it is the armed citizens who 
protect the unarmed citizens ; they are the dele- 
gates of the people, to enforce, in time of need, 
the laws made by the people for the welfare of 
one andall. They are called into service, not at 
the arbitrary will of a military chieftain, but at 
the summons of the civil authority, when the or- 
dinary means of repression have failed, and they 
are clothed, therefore, with an imposing and 
sacred character. 

The resort toarms for the maintenance of law 
and order is always a painful ultimatum ; but it is 
yet more shocking to a true patriot and sober 
mind to witness the triumph of a mob on any oc- 
casion. That city which permits any lawless 
body of men to accomplish any illegal object, 
however insignificant in itself, has a dark future 
before it. One such triumph is sure to be fol- 
lowed by fifty attempts upon a larger scale, and 
the great riots that have disgraced some of our 
cities, may be traced back to smaller successful 
riots, in which the mob have been suffered to 
work their will without hindrance from the con- 
stituted authorities. When certain unprincipled 
theorists boldly proclaim the doctrine that the 
minority is not bound to obey laws passed by the 
majority, it is fitting that the hand of authority 
be strongly armed to compel obedience to the 
great principle on which our institutions rest— 
the absolute sovereignty of the majority. 

It is gratifying to know that the citizen soldiery 
are always ready to enforce the laws—always 
ready to answer the call to arms promptly, and 
that they are so constituted as to leave no danger 
of their abusing the power delegated to them. 
In Boston they were never in a higher state of 
efficacy, both as it regards morale and physique. 
The three days’ encampment, required by law in 
this State, has been attended with the happiest 
results, and our troops though heretofore well 
versed in company and battalion tactics, have 
now become familiar with division movements 
and the true duty of the soldier in camp. 

Formerly, men went into camp to “have a 
good time,” and a muster served as an apology 
for indulgence and excess; but now our troops 
justly pride themselves upon their good conduct ; 
the most perfect order is maintained in their en- 
campments, and their transfer to actual cam- 
paign service would no longer be an abrupt 
transition. This is as it should be—the institu- 
tion is the right arm of the Commonwealth. 

tao +> 

Passing Away.—The Albany Evening Jour- 
nal says, that of the glorious army of the Revolu- 
tion, the veterans of which received pensions at 
the agency in that city, there are less than fifty 
survivors. 
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ImprovemENTSs.—Four large granite front 
Stores are being built on Broad Street, two of 
them on the site of the block which fell in 
August last, and the other two on the estate 
adjoining. 
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Correct Prepiction.—The consequence of 
lending either a book or an umbrella, or your 
name to a bill, is the comfortable certainty that 
the latter will be returned ; the former two wont. 
+ 2c em 

Fains.—An unusual number of agricultural 
fairs are being held in different parts of our State 
during the present season. 
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Just so.—To live strictly by rule for the pre- 
servation of health, is a troublesome disease. 
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BRIDAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 

One of the most remarkable pastimes ever at- 
tempted on the stage was the gay-gravity offered 
by Catherine de Medici to her guests at the wed- 
ding festivities of her daughter with Henry of 
Navarre. It was no other than a rehearsal of 
the horrors intended to be acted on the night of 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, which came 
off in due time. The shuddering court was sent 
home to their beds, wondering what could have 
induced the queen to imagine such a scene of 
bloodshed ; and it was only a day or two after- 
wards that those who survived the reality under- 
stood the admirable joke. At a still later date, 
however, it was thought lively to amuse a bride 
with something similar in character ; for it is re- 
lated that in 1645, at the marriage of Marie Gon- 
zaga, a play was presented at Amsterdam, in 
this style:—First came a Roman triumph, suc- 
ceeded by Pandemonium and the Furies; then a 
grand fete; after which a murder of two gentle- 
men, both of whom were precipitated into a pit ; 
then “came wandering by,” two princes, who 
met their death by assassination, vividly pre- 
sented—their fate shared in the next scene by 
their nearest relatives, the king and queen. The 
martyrdom of a young female ensued, and the 
punishment of an infidel Moor; and these delec- 
table entertainments closed by a scene of mad- 
ness enacted to the life. This was sport for the 
ladies in those pleasant times, though it seems 
hardly possible that refined and cultivated prin- 
ces could ever find pleasure in enacting scenes of 
such barbarity. 





CURIOUS HISTORICAL FACT. 

During the troubles in the reign of Charles I., 
a country girl came te London in search of a 
place as a servant-maid ; but not succeeding, she 
hired herself to carry out beer from a brewery, 
and was one of those called “‘tub-women.” The 
brewer, observing her to be a good-looking girl, 
took her into his family as a servant, and after a 
short time married her. He died while she was 
yet a young woman, and left her the bulk of his 
fortune. The business of the brewery was then 
dropped, and the young woman was recommend- 
ed to Mr. Hyde, a skilful lawyer, to arrange her 
husband’s affairs. Hyde (who was afterwards 
the great Earl of Clarendon), finding the widow’s 
fortune considerable, married her. Of this mar- 
riage, there was no other issue than a daughter, 
who was afterwards the wife of James I]., and 
mother of Mary and Anne, queens of England. 





CANADA. 

It appears from the trade and navigation re- 
turns of Canada for 1853, recently submitted to 
the Canadian parliament, that the exports for 
the last year amounted to $23,801,303, and the 
imports to $31,981,436. The exports to Great 
Britain were $11,465,408, and the imports there- 
from, $18,489,121 ; exports to the United States, 
$10,725,455 ; imports therefrom, $11,782,147 ; 
exports to North American colonies, $1,380,465 ; 
imports therefrom, $632,660; to British West 
Indies, $20,184; therefrom, $3479; to other 
countries, $209,791 ; therefrom, $1,074,029. The 
increase of the aggregate imports and exports 
since the preceding year was fifty-seven per cent. 





Curious Sureicat Oprration.—The New 
Bedford Mercury records the annexed success- 
ful operation performed by Dr. Jennings of that 
city. A child two and a half years old, whom 
beneficent Nature, in one of her strange freaks, 
had endowed with two hands on one arm, was 
lately relieved of one of these appendages, and 
from the superfluous hand enough flesh was 
dissected to manufacture a neat thumb for the 
hand which was allowed to remain, and which 
lacked that necessary limb. The operation was 
performed while the patient was under the in- 
fluence of chloroform, and is doing well. 
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Occupation 1N France.—The Paris corres- 
pondent of the New York Tribune says, “I told 
you lately of the laborious and out-of-door occu- 
pations of women in France; and 1 may men- 
tion en passant that that remarkable article is go- 
ing the rounds of Europe in various languages, 
as if it was something new. I will now say, per 
contra, that my washerwoman is a man! He 
lives in the Rue Blanc, and any one may see 
him up to his elbows in soap-suds, or ironing 
frills or bosoms ; his wife is a wood-sawyer. 





Powpver Mitt Expiosion.—The Hartford 
Times says one of Hanmer & Forbe’s glazing 
mills, containing about 100 kegs of powder, was 
blown up on Saturday morning, 23d ult., killing 
aman named John McCune, lately from Ando- 
ver, Mass. The cause is unknown, though Mc- 
Cune was seen going to the mill smoking a pipe 
a few minutes before the explosion. 





New York Canars.—The receipts of the 
New York canals up to September 1, exhibit a 
decrease, as compared with the corresponding 
receipts of 1853, of about eleven per cent.; and 
the freight receipts of the Central Railroad, which 
is one of three roads connecting the lakes with 
the Hudson, exhibit an increase of 22 per cent. 





Tueratricat.—Mr. E. L. Davenport, it ap- 
pears by the papers, has made avgreat hit in New 
York. He has been re-engaged at the Broadway 
Theatre, in that city, and will probably not ap- 
pear in Boston for some two or three months, 
engagements elsewhere preventing him. 
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AGEp.—The editor of the New London, (Con- 
necticut,) Chronicle has conversed with a gentle- 
man of 100 years, named James Douglass. He 
was recently from New Haven, where he chal- 
lenged another old boy of 102 years to wrestle 
with him, but the fellow backed out. 

— FDO 

Tur Drama.—The magnificent theatre, just 
opened in New York, was built in twelve weeks 
from the foundation. We hope its strength and 
durability will not be in proportion to the time 
of construction. 

Tur Tipe Tcornep.—Train’s packet ship, 
“Star of the Empire,” Captain Brown, for Liv- 
erpool, takes out 210 returning emigrants. 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Mrs. Charles Howard is a very charming and 
excellent actress—deservedly popular. 

In Italy, their ordinary form of asking is, do 
good for your own sake. 

Boston and Charlestown bid fair to be “ annex- 
ed.” A very proper move, we think. 

One may be a very good adviser, though an 
ill solicitor. 

We are sorry to see that cholera still prevails 
in New York city. 

Kanzas emigration parties are constantly leay- 
ing the Eastern cities. 

Itis better to suffer without a cause than that 
there should be a cause for our suffering. 

A second crop of apple blossoms have appear- 
ed in the environs of Philadelphia. 

It seems that after all said, the crops are large 
and abundant this fall. 

The less wit a man has, the less he knows 
the want of it. 

There is a street in Cincinnati named Sausage 
Row! Angels defend us! 

The new Boston theatre is enjoying unabated 
and deserved success. 

The great American traveller, Mr. Pratt, and 
that pitcher are still before the people. 

A heart without secrecy, is an open letter for 
every one to read. 

Alfred Jaell the pianist, lately in this country, 
is succeeding splendidly in Europe. 

A shower of salt water fell near Salem, 
Illinois, the other day. 

A magnificent church edifice is about being 
erected in Washington, by the Methodists. 

The German Protestants have organized a 
church at Greenfield, Mass. 

Mexico is in a sad state of anarchy, and mat- 
ters continue to grow worse and worse. 

In Canada there is a growing feeling of oppo- 
sition to the immigration of colored people. 





SHADE TREES AND CHOLERA. 

It is a well known fact that trees on the streets 
of a city absorb, through their foliage, a large 
portion of the noxious vapor and gases which 
are evolved by the rays of the sun. The comfort 
which we enjoy from their cooling shade, and the 
pleasure we receive from their gay and enliven- 
ing appearance, are not their only benefits. The 
air is purer and more healthful thereby ; and the 
exhilaration of the system induced by breathing 
more oxygen and carbon, draws our thoughts to 
the bright side of nature and things in general, 
thus acting as a preventive against a disease that 
easily preys upon depressed spirits. The effects 
of physical causes upon the phenomena of mind, 
and the re-actionary power of mind upon health, 
are necessary consequences from the unity of 
man’s nature. The Cleveland (Ohio) Herald 
thinks the healthiness of the “ Forest City ” may 
be partially atsritbutable to abundance of shade 
trees; and we note the fact as an additional in- 
dycement for all to plant when the proper time 
comes. 


A VERY GRAND JURY. 

A bill was recently handed in to the city au- 
thorities of San Francisco for certain refresh- 
ments furnished to the grand jury in that city, 
while pursuing their investigations, which con- 
tained the following rich items : One dozen cher- 
ry wine, three thousand five hundred cigars, one 
dozen bottles Martel’s brandy, four gallons do., 
five baskets Heidsieck, one bottle bitters, two 
tins of crackers, and one hundred and twenty 
dollars worth of sherry wine. Some curious gen- 
tleman has cyphered out that this would give to 
each of the twenty-four jurors 3 1-2 bottles sherry, 
150 cigars, 2 1-2 bottles champagne, and 1 1+ 
quarts brandy. 








MonvuMENT TO THE Late Hosea Batitov.— 
The committee to which was intrusted the work 
of erecting a monument in Mount Auburn to the 
memory of Father Ballou, have received thus far 
the sum of two thousand dollars in aid of the 
object. The plan of the monument has not yet 
been determined upon, and the committee will 
be somewhat influenced in their selection by the 
amount of money placed at their disposal. 
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Pirates 1n THE CH1nA SEa.—The pirates 
in the China Sea are increasing in audacity ; 
and letters from that quarter express fears for 
the safety of some of the richly freighted Ameri- 
can ships which are traversing those waters. 
On the 6th of July the U.S. brig-of-war Por- 
poise had been absent several days in search of 
these marauders. 
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New Yor« Horers.—Rev. Mr. Bellows, of 
New York, recently remarked that the “large 
American hotels, everywhere rising, are the 
splendid icebergs suddenly brought upon us by 
the currents of travel and migration, and sweep- 
ing down from the old arctic of wealth to sum- 
mer seas of common sympathy and use.” 

——_—_-_+owonm > -——_——_—_ 

Causes or Minerat Sprines.—When the 
water flows through the ground, various sub- 
stances become dissolved in it, such as salt, lime, 
sulphur, ete., and then the water partakes of the 
mineral character of the various substances, and 
thus forms a mineral spring. 

—toor+> 

Aw Onese Currosity.—The St. Louis pa- 
pers say there is now on exhibition in that city, 
a German baby, only three years and two months 
old, that weighs 135 pounds! He must be a 
great curiosity. His mother only weighs 80 
pounds, and his father less than 150. 
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“Tam Samson.”—The namesake and son of 
the hero of Burns’s poe’ wasonthe moors re- 
cently, for the fifty-fifth season.” The patriarchal 
sportsman, we believe, proved himself as good a 
shot as of yore. 
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“Lo, tHe Poor Ixpran !’’—In obedience to 
some mysterious anthropological law, the In- 
dian race of California is fast melting away be- 
fore their Caucasian invaders. 





Liqvor Law 1x Vermont.—The Supreme 
Court of Vermont have sustained the liquor law 
of that State. 

















GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


For the present week embraces the following eontents : 


First, the opening chapters of a new novellette. en- 
titled ‘Aurora, or he Sharpshooter’s Scout,” by Ban: 
Psriey Poors. 
“ The Blanket Shawl,” a & by Rev Henny Bacon. 
“ Notes of Foreign Travel,’? No. 18, by ¥. Gueason. 
* The Goblin Tower,” a tale by Jawzs pe MILLE. 
“ The Bridal Gifts,” a story by Anne T. WitbuR. 
** Eldorado,” No. 4 by Tuomas Bu.rincn. 
‘* The Crooked Nore,” lines by Suira Ery, JR. 
* Fortune and Foresight,” verses by Wu. A. Kanyon. 
“ Rain in Autumn,” stanzas by Groncge Wentz. 
“Thoughts by the Sea-Shore, a poem by Mrs. L. H. 


Sigourney. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


This week’s Pictorial with a portrait of the ven- 
erable founder of Pennsylvania, with a view of his house 
in Philadelphia; also of Rushcombe the death place, and 
of Wansted where Penn his early childhood ; also 
breve ground, and monument which now marks 
its site. 


A picture from a painting by Rubens, representing the 
Descent from the Cross. 


A representation of the Iron Light House, ordered 


the President of the Dominican Republic, for the mou 
of the River Ozama. 


View of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, the grand coal depot 
in Schuylkill county. 

An eens of the steamer Jacob Strader of the Louis- 
ville Company. 


View of Harper's Ferry, Virginia, from Jefferson Rock. 

A picture from a fine landscape painting by Durand. 

View of the Piazza of San Marco, at Venice. 

Representation of St. Mark’s Church, Alexandria, Egypt. 

A large picture representing Napoleon’s K iati 
at Fontainebleau. 

*,* The Picrogiat is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


Foreign Items. 


Within the last month, seventeen suicides have 











been committed at Berlin, chiefly owing to 
gaming. 

At acolliery explosion near Barnsley, Eng- 
land, a bricklayer, who was working in the shaft 


was thrown ninety feet into the air. 

The attendance at the Sydenham (Eng.) Crys- 
tal Palace, on shilling days, continues to be ve 
large. On one day 16,238 persons were admitted. 

Madame George Sand has written the history 
of her life in five volumes, and has sold the man- 
uscript to La Presse for 130,000 francs. 

It is stated in the English papers that the 
Emperor of Russia lately inspected a regiment 
of boys, the colonel of which was only eleven 
years of age. 

Genoa, Naples, and other maritime cities of 
Italy, are scourged terribly by the cholera. It 
is less virulent at Rome, Turin, and other in- 
terior cities. 

Halfa million of persons annually receive re- 
lief from the several hospitals in London. St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital alone contains 650 beds, 
and has 90,000 patients annually. 

A man named McTeague was tried at the 
Londonderry assizes for burning a copy of the 
Scriptures. The jury found him guilty, and he 
was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 

John W. Stale was lately convicted at London, 
for forging documents of railroad certificates of 
payments of bonds, for some $35,000, and sen- 
tenced to fifteen years transportation. 

Important despatches have been received from 
China, representing the unsettled condition of 
affairs there, and the danger of injury to Ameri- 
can commerce from the lawlessness of all parties. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Nature is limited, but fancy is boundless. 

All countries are a wise man’s home. 

Everything is ominous to the superstitious. 

Fragality is good, if liberality be joined with it. 

No man has a thorough taste of prosperity, to 
whom adversity never happened. 

Knowledge is the treasure, but judgment the 
treasurer of a wise man. 

Though wit be lively and mantling, it is not 
often that it carries a great body with it. 

It is a noble science, to know one’s self; and 
a noble courage, to know how to yield. 

It is sufficient that every one in this life should 
do that well which belongs to his calling. 

That which is known to three persons is no 
secret. 


The wisest men have their follies, the best 
their failings, and the most temperate have now 
and then their excesses. 

A mean freedom is more naturally desired than 
a golden servitude. Fetters of gold are fetters, 
after all. 

An evenness of living hath too much confine- 
ment init. Men will be rather more or less, than 
always the same. 

Difficulty ofachievement stupifies the slnggard, 
advises the prudent, terrifies the fearful, and ani- 
mates the courageous. 

Honesty is silently commended even by the 
practice of the most wicked ; for their deceit is 
under its color. 

He that will win the game, must look more 
upon the mark, than the money; if he hits the 
one, he takes the other. 

The deepest waters move most silently ; the 
hottest fires have the smallest flames; and the 
spheres that have the swiftest motion, move with- 
out noise. 
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Joker's Budget. 


They use war-whoops for securing whiskey 
barrels out West. 

Why is a negro’s courtship like himself? Be- 
cause it is a black-a-moor (amour.) 

“ False one, I love thee still,” as the old bach- 
elor said to his dickey, and the old maid to her 
wig. 

A French bookseller told Benson, speaking 
of two books he had in his hand, “ This is bound 
in mutton, sir, and this in veal.” 

What part of a man’s body always shows 
marks of bad treatment? His eyes, because 
they are always covered with “ lashes.” 

“ Did you ever see me with more than I could 
carry ¢” “No, but I’ve seen you when I thought 
you had better have gone twice for a load.” 

The phrase “fighting on his own hook”’ is 
now more elegantly rendered, ‘‘ waging war 
upon the prudent individuality of his personal 
curve.” 

An eminent painter was once asked what he 
mixed his colors with, in order to produce so ex- 
traordinary etfect. “I mix them with brains, 
sir !’’ was his answer. 

The Newark News has the following: ‘ In 
Boston, lately, we understand that a hasty pud- 
ding, which had been set out to cool, was taken 
up to the watch house by a watchman, on a 
charge of smoking in the street.” 

“Yer drunk again, hey?” “No, my love, 
(hic) not drunk, but slippery, (hic.) The fact 
is, my dear, somebody has been rubbing the bot- 
toms of my boots (hic) until they are as slip- 
pery as glass.” 

Smith made an assertion to Jones. Jones re- 
plied that it was a confounded “ lie—kely story.” 
Sinith first stared, and then blandly requested 
Jones to be kind enough to place his syllables 
closer together upon the next occasion. 














Quill and Scissors. 





The stories of the great agricultural pro- 
ductions of California are as wonderful as ever. 
At Allmon’s Ranch, on the Sacramento river, 
& sweet potato two feet and three inches in length 
and seventeen inches in circumference had been 
grown. A muskmelon of thirty-two pounds 
weight had been produced at the Kennebee Ranch, 
and a watermelon of fifty-three pounds weight 
in Sacramento. 

Coal of good quality has recently been dis- 
covered at Corunna, Michigan, one hundred 
miles from Detroit. Ten thousand bushels have 
already been taken out, and it is now being 
mined at the rate of five hundred bushels a day, 
and sold at the rate of ten cents bushel. 
This is better than a gold mine for Michigan. 

Salem H. Wales, Esq., one of the editors and 
proprietors of the Scientific American, has re- 
ceived the appointment of commissioner to rep- 
resent the State of New York at the Great 
World’s Exhibition which opens in Paris May 1, 
1855. This appointment will give general sat- 
isfaction. 

The Rev. Dr. O'Meara, of Mohnatooahneng, 
Lake Huron, has just completed a translation 
of the New Testament into the language of the 
Ojibwa Indians, under the patro of the 
Christian Knowledge Society of Loniek. 

A petition to Congress for the repeal of all 
duties on coal, is being circulated and generally 
subscribed in Boston, in offset to the combina- 
tion of the colliers to enhance the price of their 
product beyond the fair mark. 

The Yarmouth, N. S., Herald says within the 
last ten days the blight has committed serious 
ravages on the potato crop in various parts of 
that township. It is estimated that one half of 
the crop will be destroyed. 

Henry K. Smith, of Buffalo, a brilliant law- 
yer and eloquent orator, died at Buffalo a short 
time since. Mr. Smith was born in the island 
of Santa Cruz, where his father, an English gen- 
tleman, was a planter. 

The day has long since when it was 
considered a mark of distinction for a family to 
have a private equi ; they are at present as 
common in town as “ brown stone fronts.” 

It is stated in continental journals that a rich 
inhabitant of Cologne has presented his city with 
the sum of one hundred thousand thalers, for the 
building a gallery for works of art there. 

A boat containing three gentlemen and two 
ladies, was swamped on the North River near 
New York, on the 24th ult., and the ladies and 
one of the gentlemen were drowned. 

Gottschalk, the pianist, was, according to the 
latest accounts, giving concerts, with great suc- 
cess, at San Jago de Cuba, from which place he 
was to go to Puerto Principe. 

A late report to the senate of Massachusetts, 
says that there are now in the custody of institu- 
tions of that State, 1168 insane persons, of whom 
561 are in one hospital. 

The city of Memphis, Tenn., has at last ac- 
cepted the navy yard, which was located at that 
place, from the general government. The orig i- 
nal cost of it was $1,000,000. 

California has a coast of nearly a thousand 
miles in extent. Its general character is moun- 
tainous, bnt it has many good harbors and road- 
steads. 

Gen. Scott, a nephew of General Winfield 
Scott, and formerly speaker of the Virginia sen- 
ate, is spoken of as a candidate for Congress in 
the Norfolk district. 

The quantity of flour shipped daily to Alba- 
ny, from Buffalo alone, is t two thousand 
barrels, and the number of cattle daily about five 
hundred. 

Mrs. Butler, formerly Fanny Kemble, is giving 
lessons on graceful deportment, attitude, energy 
of diction and self-reliance in London. So says 
the Court Journal. 

Four new locomotives have lately arrived from 
England for the Niagara Falls aud Detroit Rail- 
road, and eleven more are on the way. 

Downing, the late landscape gardener, is to 
have a monument erected to his memory at Wash- 
ington ; $1600 has been subscribed. 

Some one remarks with great trath—education 
is a young man’s capital ; every hour spent in 
studying is working for higher wages. 

About 1000 school children participated in the 
first public county school celebration, at the Russ 
Gardens, San Francisco, Aug. 22. 

The Collins steamers have abandoned the use 
of anthracite coal, and returned to the use of the 
Cumberland semi-bituminous coal. 

Bears are committing great ravages in some 
portions of Canada ; in the township of Windsor 
twenty-four cattle have been killed. 

The Bostonians are a theatre-going people. 
Four large theatres are in operation. 

Mon Dieu is the name of a new post-office in 
Linn county, Iowa. Mon Dieu! 

Breadstutts in Baltimore have largely declined, 
and wheat has further fallen off. 














Marriages. 





In this city. by Rev. Otis A. Skinner, Mr. Joseph C. 
Cook to Miss Maria S. Heath. 

By Rev. Theodore Parker, Mr. William H. Bunnieter to 
Miss Ruth A. Babcock. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John Francis to Miss Maria 
Percira. 

By Rev Chester Field, Mr. Andrew Swan to Miss Cath- 
arine Orman. 

Ry Rev. 3. B. Cruft, Mr. Patriex Domigan to Miss Alice 
Whuiteaway 


By Kev. Dr. Adams, Mr. William M. Flanders to Miss 


| Enitie Brown 


By Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. Selden Page to Miss Caroline 


| Blaney. 


In South Boston, by Rev. J. H. Fairchild, Mr. Hilton 
P. Langley to Miss Martha A. Merriil. 

In Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. James H. Whitaker 
to Miss Mary H. Benner. 

In Brighton, by Kev. Mr. Whitney, Mr. John B. Hollis 
to Miss Randilla Wright. 

In Newton Centre, Mr. A. Hayden Knapp to Mrs. PF. 
Louisa Grover. 

In Billerica, by Rev. H. Sears, Mr. Samuel D. Hall to 
Miss Mary A. Stearne. 

In Portland, by Rev. James Pratt, Col. Francis B. Pea- 
body to Miss Harriet C. Ten Broeck. 

At Elmwood Cottage, Pomfret, Conn., by Rev. Mr. 


| Hunt, Rev. Thomas G. Clark to Miss Cressa Judson. 


In Colchester, Conn., by Rev. 8. B. Treat, Mr. John FP. 
P. Treat to Miss Susan E. Benjamin. 
In New York, by Rev. Dr. Lot Jones, Professor Moses 


| Morse to Rebecea A. Kidder. 


| 





Deaths. 


Tn thie city, Mrs. Anna B, H. Atkins, 3¢; Mrs Eliza- 
beth Marsh, 47; Mrs. Almira W. Latin, 45; Mr. Caleb 
Deeley, 54; Mra Kuth Morse, 65; Mr. Wu. A. Dickson. 25. 

In South Boston, Mrs. Martha A, wife of Mr. James 
Mitchell, 36 

In Charlestown, Dea. James Fosdick, 66 

In Chekea, Mrs. Ann B. Bugunall, wife of Mr. BE. H 
Bugnall. 

In Cambridge, Carolina Maria, daughter of Mr. John 
Goodridge 8 years 

In Kast Cambri’ge, Mrs. Elizabeth Hurd, wife of Mr 
Elijah Spare, Jr., 37 

In Somerville, Mr. Addison Brastow, 88, of Adams & 
Co’s Express, New Orleans. 
. In Waltham. Miss Polly Bridge. 68. 

In Jamaica Plain, Mr. Alfred Williams, 35. 

Iu Saugus. Mrs. Susan J. Kittredge, wife of Dr. B. A 
Rittredge, of Boston. 

In Ashland, Mass., Mrs. Caroline, wife of Mr. Josiah 
Parker 

In Newburyport, Misa Lucy H. Haynes, 23 

In South Dartmouth, Miss Ruth H Aikin, 27. 

In North Danvers, George, son of Calvin and Maria L. 
Upton, aged 11 months 
In Northampton. N. H., Mrs Abigail Wetherbee, 68. 
In Rye, N. H., Captain William Seavey, 50. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE LONE CHORD. 


BY LtzzIm N. PAY. 

There is within each bosom, 
Some chord untuned on earth, 

Whose music. strange and lonely, 
Breathes of a better birth ; 

And when a child I’ve heard it, 
So passing sweet its tone, 

As through life's fairy chambers, 
Its echoes fell alone; 

I paused in silent wonder 
To listen, as again 

Like some old friend forgotten, 
Came back that sad, wild strain. 


And once again in girlhood, 
Its music o'er my soul 
Fell, like the waves of moonlight, 
With soft, yet saddened roll; 
And oft since then, I’ve heard it, 
At times so sweetly wild, 
T’ve frolicked with its echoes, 
As with some playful child; 
And then by sudden impulse, 
’Twould breathe a plaintive lay, 
That fell upon the spirit 
As twilight o’er the day. 


And now that life is passing 
Near death’s dark valley, dim, 
I hear again the welcome 
Of that strange, ehoral hymn; 
As in the days of childhood, 
It hath a magic spell ; 
That strain, though once you've heard ft, 
Is e’er remembered well ; 
And all through life you'll hear it, 
That strange and mystic thing; 
Untuned on every zephyr, 
It doth its sweetness fling. 


And yet no answer cometh 
Upon the summer breeze, 

Or murmurs like the rain drops, 
Among the thirsty leaves. 

But we must wander alway, 
Until life’s close is near, 

And find it ever seeketh, 
But wins no answer here. 

For God hath wisely planted 
Within the human breast, 

One chord, that, tuned in heaven, 
Finds not on earth a rest. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE JACK-KNIFE. 


A Tale of Marvellous and Perilous Adventures. 


BY WILLIAM EASTON. 








A Jacx-Knire and a Pen-Knife lay side by 
side on a window-seat once upon a time—not the 
same old once upon a time that has often been 
mentioned ing th Ives and smiling at 
their respite from labor, when the Pen-Knife, 
who was a keen and curious fellow, much young- 
er than his neighbor, desired him to unfold his 
history to while away the time. 

“My Christian friend,” said the Jack-Knife, 
with a certain gravity in his good. humored tone, 
“Tam very willing to do anything in my power 
to amuse and at the same time instruct you, by 
relating my history; for I like your appearance 
much, although you are but a Pen-Knife and do 
not belong to the most useful class of cutlery ; 
particularly now-a-days, when steel-pens are in 
vogue. Your motto, “I’m a-coming!” is a 
brave and candid one, and I consider you a high- 
ly polished young gentleman. Still, life is un- 
certain, and there’s no knowing what you may 
have to go through; so if you wish to profit by 
pleasure, pay particular attention to all I have 
to say.” 

The Pen-Knife here flashed an acquiescence, 
and the Jack-Knife proceeded : 

“Tt may surprise you, my dear, but I am for- 
ty years old if I’m a day !” 

Here the Jack-Knife opened itself to show by 
its scars and general appearance, tho service it 
had done. (Knives open and shut and move 
around and do pretty much as they please when 
nobody is watching them.) 

“You see I’m well built, with a large and 
small blade, and arough horn handle. The man 
that made me did his work faithfully, peace to 
his memory! I am the last of his make. He 
eut his throat with me, and he and I were done 
together. You can’t imagine how I felt for him 
as I fell bathed in blood by his side. It is a pity 
he could not have lived to make more knives 
like me, but he was disappointed in love, and so 
thought he might as well knock off and. call it 
half a life. I was used as a witness 
at the inquest, and everybody took notice of 
me. So from my earliest youth, I took an ac- 
tive part in public atfuirs, and at once I became 
distinguished.” 

The Pen-Knife looked 
miringly, and muttered : 

“T wish J could cut somebody’s throat ?” 





Of course 


at the Jack-Knife ad- 


“You may become famous one of these days 
yourself,” said the Jack-Knife, encouragingly ; 
“and without performing any such unpleasant 
action. After the inquest and after my pride 
had been gratified by printed descriptions of my 
personal appearance, I fell into the hands of a 
fellow-workman of my author, and one day at 
the urgent request of a young oysterman who 
had just set up in business, I was sold for no 
less than five dollars to him, and then for the 
first time I knew what it was to work !’” 

“* What labor did you perform ?” 

The fellow had 
a keen eye for the main chance and caused it to 
be known all about town that the celebrated sui 


“ Opening oysters, of course. 


cidal Jack-Knife might be seen at his saloon, 
opening oysters at all hours of the day and night. 
Hundreds flocked to see me, and great numbers 
were eager to have their oysters opened by me, 
for the curiosity of the thing. © how hard I had 
to work! But I was made of good stuff, and 
the hardest shell had to knuckle to me. 
edge was never turned by the stubbornest oys- 
ter-shell that ever shut pan.” 

“ How long did you continue in the business ?” 
asked the Pen-Knife. 

“About three months. By that time I had bo- 
gun to lose all ambition and yot disgusted with 
life, when an old tar hearing my history, bought 
me for ten dollars, and I went to sea with him. 
Thinks I to myself, as we went aboard : 
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“ «If I keep doubling my market value at this 
rate, I shall be the most costly Jack- Knife that 
ever cut stick.’ 

“ How did you like the change ?”’ 

“ Very much indeed,” replied the Jack- Knife, 
brightening up; “for you see I was born to be a 
roving blade, and I hated to have any stay-still 
person handle me.” 

“ Where was the vessel bound ?” 

“She was a missionary brig, bound to the 
coast of Africa with a cargo of rum and Bibles. 
For the first few days I felt very sea-sick, and 
couldn’t cut well atall, I felt so dull. But hay- 
ing taken a good dose of black-strap, I got upon 
my sea-legs, as the saying is, and my appetite be- 
came sharper than ever. By frequent employ- 
ment I soon began to know the ropes and did 
such good service that my master grew very 
proud of me. He used to say that when I cut 
his tobacco it lasted longer and tasted better— 
and besides cutting rope and whittling for him I 
used to carve all his food. After we had been a 
week at sea @ mutiny arose.” 

“My gracious!” exclaimed the Pen-Knife, 
trembling and shutting itself up. 

“ You may well say that,” said the Jack-Knife, 
knowingly and with a solemn shake. “If you 
had been where I was on that occasion, it would 
have frightened you out of your rivets.” 

“ How did it happen, and what did they do ?” 
said the Pen-Knife, in an under tone. 

“Why you see we had two deacons aboard 
with their families, besides a reverend preacher, 
all sent to convert the negroes and set them 
quarrelling about religion and buying rum. 
Well, the minister behaved well enough, and so 
did the two deacons with the exception that they 
ate too much corned pork. I never saw two 
such greedy fellows in my life, and the food 
didn’t seem to do them any good, either, for 
they were sallow and lantern-jawed, and both as 
lean as a hatchet. There must have been a 
great fall in the price of provisions in their 
neighborhood when they left. Now the captain 
was naturally a stingy man, and he had a ma- 
licious aversion towards all religious people. 
From the hour we put to sea, he seemed anxious 
to find fault with his passengers, and when he 
found the corned pork going off so fast, he tack- 
led the deacons like a wild tiger. 

“Good gracious !’ said the skipper one day 
at dinner, ‘where do you manage to stow away 
so much corned pork? Have you been starved 
to death on land, or are your bodies made of 
India rubber ” 

“Now this was pretty talk to use to two re- 
spectable deacons going three thousand miles to 
convert the heathen. It was pretty talk and the 
deacons didn’t think so. But they didn’t say 
anything, but kept on meekly eating corned 
pork. By-and-by one of them held out his plate 
for more. At this the captain started up al- 
most purple with rage, and flourishing his carv- 
ing-knife, swore a horrid oath that neither of 
them should have another mouthful. 

“You two eat more than half a ship’s crew,’ 
roared he, ‘and if you keep on I'll heave you 
both overboard to keep the rest from starving.’ 

“«T only wanted a trifle more pork,’ replied 
the deacon, very humbly, still holding out his 
plate. 

“The captain now grew furious and knocked 
the plate out of the deacon’s hand, and the com- 
pany allrising in alarm, he seized the tablecloth 
and upset everything on the table. 

“At this the minister laid his hand on the 
captain’s shoulder to expostulate, when, in a fit 
of frenzy the captain ripped open his bowels 
with a carving-knife, and then rushed after the 
deacons. The crew, hearing the noise and as- 
certaining the cause, interfered with whatever 
weapons they could find at hand—the captain 
gothis pistols and cried mutiny, and some of 
the sailors taking his side, a general battle was 
the result, during which the captain and two of 
the hands were killed, and one of the deacons 
was thrown overboard with all the pork inside 
of him.” 

“ What a shocking affair,”” exclaimed the 
Pen- Knife, shaking like an aspen. 

“About an hour afterwards the crew held a 
council and fearing the consequences of putting 
into port, they concluded to put the passengers 
into the long-boat, all except the females, and 
then turn pirates. Before they put the plan into 
execution, they all got drunk except my master, 
who, happening to be in love with the parson’s 
daughter, seized a small boat, victualled it, and 
telling the girl it was the only way to save her 
life, jumped in with her in the evening, and man- 
aged to escape unseen. Now all this was on 
account of the corned pork, and I have never 
cut a piece since without feeling melancholy.” 

“And what became of you ?” 

“ Of course I went in the boat with my owner 
and the parson’s daughter, and an awful hard 
time we had of it. My owner didn’t have any 
compass, and when we got out of provisions, as 
we fell in with no vessel, we were on the point 
of starving to death.” 

“ We,” said the Pen-Knife! 
couldn’t have been hungry !” 

“ Why not?” said the Jack-Knife. TI never 
eat anything to be sure; but I was hungry out 
of sympathy! 


“Why you 


Just at that terrible crisis we 
came insight of land, and reaching it, found 
plenty of water, cocoa-nuts, yams, ete., with 
which, as we feared to meet the natives, we again 
put to sea. I never could account for it, but 
though we were blown about in every direction 
by storms, and met with not a solitary vessel of 
any description, we not only managed to live 
through it all, but finally got away round to 
New Holland, where, after this miraculous voy- 
age, we landed one beautiful afternoon, just as 
the sun was setting.” 

“‘ What an extraordinary and perilous adven- 
ture!” ejaculated the Pen-Knife, opening all 


four of its blades in astonishment. “ f{ suppose 


you were glad enough to get ashore again.” 


“Twas indeed,” answered our hero, with a 
grin. “But still I felt very bad on account of 
that unfortunate young lady, who had become so 
very thin and pale and exhausted, that I hated 
to open myself to look at her. But master was 
very kind to her. He was as tough as I am, 


and a great deal more tender. The climate was 
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so splendid that we didn’t need any better shelter 
than we got from the trees, while there was fruit 
in abundance, and in a few days, with careful 
nursing, my young mistress got perfectly well.” 

“Your young mistress! She wasn’t -your 
young mistress !” 

“Yes she was. At any rate she was my mas- 
ter’s. He married himself to her as soon as she 
recovered her health. Some people believe a 
marriage of that kind with sincere vows, is as 
good as any, though if I should ever marry a 
Jack-Knife, I should insist upon being regularly 
spliced by a parson.” 

“ What did the young lady say ?” 

“«T suppose we might as well,’ she said. Per- 
haps she meant that she couldn’t help herself. 
At any rate it proved a happy marriage, such as 
it was, and if it hadn’t been for those’ devilish 
kangaroos, I suppose we should have been living 
there to this day.” 

“How was it about the kangaroos?” asked 
the excited Pen-Knife. 

“ One day,after master set me to work whittling 
sticks for a cage for some ring-tailed monkeys, 
he and the parson’s daughter thought they would 
take a bit of a walk towards the interior to see 
what they could see. Coming to some high 
hills, they ascended them, thinking it barely 
possible they might discover some human habita- 
tion, and not caring much whether they did or 
not. Passing between two rocky cliffs on the 
way up, all of a sudden we were surrounded by 
a regiment of kangaroos squatting on their cele- 
brated hind legs! My mistress shrieked and 
fainted, and I was compelled to open a vein to 
bring her to, which was done with the aid of 
some water. 

“* Don’t do that again, dear,’ said my master, 
‘or we shall never be able to get out of this fix. 
Don’t be scared, they’re only bloody kangaroos!’ 

“*Only kangaroos!’ reflected I, looking at 
them. ‘There’s enough of them, to hug us to 
death, at any rate.’ Andsothere was. About 
forty of the largest kangaroos that ever were 
built in New Holland had come to pay their re- 
spects and see what could be done for us ! They 
were sitting about us among the rocks overhead, 
on each side of us and before and behind, about 
as ugly looking a set of squatters as ever appear- 
ed in a new country. 

“My master seized a long, dry stick that 
happened to be handy, and I sharpened one end 
of it for him, and we commenced a retreat. 

“At this the kangaroos, some of them with 
five or six kittens in their pouches, set up the 
genuine kangaroo war-cry and closed upon us. 
My master was a hard fighter, and he knocked 
over three or four of the biggest fellows with the 
stick and permitted me to settle the hash of a 
few more with sundry fierce cuts and stabs. But 
this was of no service. We were overpow- 
ered and two of the monsters seized my master 
and mistress in their fore legs and led the way 
to the seaside, about a mile off, hopping all the 
way, and followed by the rest. 

“Tt is surprising to me that the kangaroos 
acted so peaceably as they did. They didn’t at- 
tempt to bite or scratch us for the mischief we 
had done, but seemed actuated by a singular 
spirit, half Christian and half Know-Nothing. 
They were not revengeful, but knowing us to be 
foreigners, they desired we should immediately 
go home where we belonged. 

“Vl bet you a new handle, and a set of rivets 
that they didn’t wish us at home any more than 
we did. When we got down to the beach, the 
two who carried my master and mistress waded 
into the sea with us, while the rest squatted in 
the surf like a parcel of overgrown squirrels, 
while their kittens kept popping out of their 
pockets and looking to see what examples they 
were about to make of us. 

“ But my master wasn’t going to be victimized 
in this way, without a little satisfaction before he 
died. When we got into the water he managed 
to free one of his arms and then made me do 
what I had been thirsting to do all the way from 
the hills—I cut the throat of the whiskered lubber 
that held him, and in another minute I freed my 
mistress in the same way.” 

“Bravo !’”’ shouted the Pen-Knife. 
had been there to assist you.” 

“You would have heard the yell that the oth- 
er kangaroos made if you had been,’’ resumed 
the Jack-Knife, and a lot of them came hopping 
and splashing after. 


“T wish I 


My master was a capital 
swimmer, and as luck would have it, there was 
a vessel at anchor not more than quarter ot a 
mile off, and one of her boats was putting in shore 
for a supply of water. 

“Master took mistress on his back and me 
between his teeth, and struck out for the boat. 
The boat’s crew, amazed at our predicament, 
determined to stop the fun of the kangaroos, and 
fired a yolley at them over our heads. This 
ended the race of several, and the rest scampered 
back to the beach, and all were out of sight in a 
few minutes. My master was so much exhaust- 
ed that he died about an hour after he was put 
on board the vessel, bequeathing me with a bless- 
ing on me, to my mistress. She laid me care- 
fully by withakiss of gratitude, and between 
grief and salt water, I felt so bad that I kept 
rusty till the vessel, which was an American, ar- 
rived in Boston harhor,.” 

“So that was your first voyage,” 
Pen-Knife, meditatively. 

“Yes, and my last,’”’ replied the Jack-Knife. 
“T never went to sea again. 


said the 


The death of my 
I had 
rather lose myself than ever see salt water again. 
I can’t even bear the smell of Holland gin, it re- 
minds me so much of my old home.” 

Here the Jack-Knife heaved a deep sigh. (Ifa 
Jack-Knife can talk, of course it can sigh !) 

“ What became of you next ?”’ asked the Pen- 
Knife, anxious to divert the gloomy thoughts of 
his adventurous companion. 


beloved master made me sea-sick forever. 


“T remained with my bereaved mistress till 
her son got old enough to play with me,*when as 
bad luck would have it, one day one of his play- 
mates called him ‘kangaroo !’ and to avenge the 
intended insult, he flung me at the head of the 
saucy urchin, who immediately picked me up 
and ran away with me as atrophy. The villain 
carried me to an auction and had the cool impu- 
dence to sell me for the small sum of three cents! 














Three cents! Me, who though so young, had 
travelled so far and seen so much service! The 
thought of it almost broke my spring !” 

“T suppose the child wanted to buy some 
candy,” said the Pen-Knife. 

“To be candid, I think he did,” answered the 
Jack-Knife ; “ and though I grieved to be parted 
with my dear mistress, I had a great deal of 
sport in consequence ” 

“ How was that?” said the Pen-Knife. 

“Why,” replied the Jack-Knife, laughing till 
his blades rattled, “ the auctioneer was as odd 
a stick as ever I whittled. His name was Hart- 
well, perhaps you’ve heard of him ?” 

“Tcan’t say that Iever did,” answered the 
Pen-Knife, sheepishly. 

“T thought everybody had heard of old Hart- 
well?” said the Jack-Knife. ‘“ He kept down in 
Hatter’s Square, north of Faneuil Hall. While 
I was on one of his shelves, waiting to be sold, 
Ienjoyed many an intellectual treat from his 
classic lips. He was an old gentleman and a 
true one, every inch, but very eccentric. If I 
was anything but aJack-Knife, I could give you 
many a specimen of his ready wit, flow of choice 
language, and odd manners generally ; but it 
aint every smart blade that can imitate old 
Hartwell.” 

Here the Pen-Knife coughed, and the Jack- 
Knife, taking it to be a hint that he was getting 
tedious, proceeded with his history. 

“Mr. Hartwell could appreciate merit, and 
after examining me carefully, rabbed me up and 
sharpened me, and put me before his customers 
one Saturday evening, something after this 
fashion : 

“*Gentlemen! Iam in some doubt whether 
there are any gentlemen present, but Ido not wish 
to insult any of my customers, and therefore I 
say ‘gentlemen.’ (Holding me up with both 
blades open.) You see before you the identical 


jack-knife which was not owned by Benedict 


Arnold, when he didn’t wish to cut his throat 
after going over to the British. It is a great 
pity however that he didn’t have it, as it is such 
an exquisite instrument, that I feel morally cer- 
tain that if he had, he would have attempted his 
life with it, before he attempted that of his coun- 
try. Any person present at all inclined to com- 
mit suicide and rid society of a rogue, will please 
make a bid for the splendid article—this inimita- 
ble specimen of the art of cutlery. How much 
am I offered? Who bids? Who wishes to die 
for his country? Where isthe villain? A cent 
did I hear? A cent! That must be the very 
person. One cent for this remarkably strong 
and beautiful implement. I hope that some of 
you will bid higher and then make a present of 
it to that individual. He is evidently conscious 
that he ought to die. (John, open the window ; 
whew! it is so close they are all running into 
Mr. Field’s.) Six cents! Thank you, sir. 
Glad to hear you have so much about you. (I 
wonder where he borrowed the money.) Gentle- 
men, have the goodness to examine the knife. 
Pass it around, but not too near the door.’ 

“ After [had been scrutinized by the crowd, 
and returned to the auctioneer, without any 
further bid, he got exasperated, and while he 
rang the changes on ‘six cents! More am I 
offered! , Who said seven ?’ he vented his indig- 
nation upon the crowd in this style : 

“* Get up off the counter, you two gentlemen, 
in the green jackets and blue overalls. I cannot 
provide you with lodgings for nothing. Deay me! 
I could forgive myself if a decently behaved, 
neatly dressed person came in here to look at the 
goods once in a while ; but to have none but the off- 
scouring of creation is a little too bad! (John, 
bring me a fan. I wonder if these gentlemen 
ever bathe.) O, O, O! Brimstone on the stove ! 
John, take the cover off quick to allay the fogo ! 
Did [ hear eight ?” and so on for half an hour, 
till finally I was sold for the miserable sum of 
fourteen cents to a glazier and went home with 
him, thinking that I was doomed to cut putty 
for the rest of my life. 

““O how I wished to go to pieces and be sold to 
an old ironmonger, as the glazier laid me down 
close to a high junk of putty among some brok- 
How I wished I could lose my 
temper and be thrown away to rust to death. 
How I wished somebody would break my back, 
although the spring of my life was not yet past. 
But while I was given up to such gloomy reflec- 
tions, one morning I was stolen by an indigent 
barber who proved to be a good judge of metal, 
and who, after sharpening me up, used me to 
shave his customers in a dirty alley near the 
wharves. 

“JT considered this better than cutting putty, 
and felt that it was a judgment on the glazier for 
having offered so little for me; but I was any- 
thing but satisfied with my new vocation. How- 
ever, genius in misfortune will still prove itself to 


en window-glass. 


be genius, and everybody wished to be shaved 
by the extraordinary Jack-Knife, instead of a 
razor. I became so popular that all the razors 
in the shop became jealous of me, and sad as I 
felt, they were all duller than I was. 

“TY don’t say it to boast, but I was certainly 
the means of that man’s prosperity. I shaved 
his customers in such a clean and quick style 
that he soon had his hands full from morning to 
night. This caused him to look about for a larg- 
er establishment, where he employed four or five 
When this 
occurred, he felt ashamed of me, as he feared 
people would laugh ; and so I was thrown aside 
much to my joy, for I felt more ashamed of him 
than he did of me, and longed to be off.” 

“ Who got you next?” 


assistants and did a great business. 


“ Who do you suppose, of all persons in the 
world? Why, an editor!” 

“You don’t say so! I should like to get into 
that business myself.” 

“ He used to get shaved there, and hearing the 
barber speak of me as better than any razor he 
ever used, and thinking it very queer that I had 
ever been publicly employed in shaving, he gave 
a dollar for me as a curiosity, and carried me 
off, laughing, to his sanctum. Thus I became a 
member of one of the learned professions.” 

“ What did he use you for?” - 

“T had very little to do at first, except cutting 
his finger nails, and occasionally a little paper, 
for I was a sort of pet, and he introduced me to 





4 great many visitors, and many were the jokes, 
good, bad, and indifferent, which were cracked at 
my expense. 

“But sometimes I had a laugh at their ex- 
pense. I well remember one occasion when the 
editor was bored by a prosy author whose con- 
versation was even more tedious than his mannu- 
script, and whose effrontery of manner was more 
outrageous than that of his violation of the rules 
of grammar—how nervous my owner became, 

“My dear sir,’ said he to the author, who 
was expatiating volubly upon the superior mer- 
its of his last 1000 page novel, ‘it is impossible 
for me to prolong this interview, for I have 80 
many imperative duties to perform. Nothing 
less than a fortnight’s vacation would enable me 
to do either you or your production justice,’ 

“*But where is your assistant editor?’ said 
the author, leaning composedly upon his formi- 
dable stock of foolscap. ‘I might arrange my 
busines¥ with him, and so release you from the 
necessity.’ 

“«That would indeed be a great relief!’ said 
my master, his face brightening with a hopeful 
idea. ‘TI will turn you over tohim. My assist- 
ant editor, unfortunately has but one leg, but 
is a person of strong understanding. In fact, 
he is a great critic, and though his principal 
business is cutting up other people’s articles, I 
feel satisfied he would do you justice.’ 

“*¢ Capital! Just the one I wish to see,’ said the 
author, quite excited. ‘ Will you introduce him?” 

“* With the utmost pleasure,’ replied the 
editor, putting on his hat and proceeding to- 
wards the door. ‘Perhaps, however, it would 
be as well for me to leave him with you, and 
let him introduce himself.’ 

“* Very well!’ said the author. 

“* There he is! said my master, throwing me 
down on the desk. ‘He is my only assistant, 
and I feel sure that when he once becomes 
thoroughly familiar with your writings, they will 
need no perusal by me.’ 

“And bowing politely to the mortified author, 
my master withdrew, leaving him to cast a with- 
ering glance at the old Jack-Knife, gather up 
his ponderous bundle and vacate the premises at 
his leisure.” 

“Then you were the assistant editor,” said the 
Pen. Knife. 

“Yes,” said the Jack-Knife. “I was so em- 
ployed, though ordinarily Sister Scissors per- 
forms the duties of that branch of editorship. 
My peculiar fitness promoted me, and I can 
safely say that I have gone through an immense 
amount of the choicest English miscellany, and 
was ever open to what was witty and wise. 

“Tt is a fact, though perhaps you may not 
know it, that I am the original Jack-Knife which 
was awarded by the Club of Ugly Wretches to 
the ugliest man in the world. 

“My owner was president of the club, and 
originated the idea. The individual to whom 
he gave rhe, after the foundation of the club, de- 
clined a regular membership, on the score of his 
being so awful ugly that were he on the list, the 
club would lose many of its homeliest members, 
through jealousy ofhim. He was therefore made 
an honorary member and took me along, followed 
by the envy of all. 

“Well, my new owner was so ugly that he felt 
ashamed to mix in society and so went out West 
where he might conceal his remarkable appear- 
ance in the backwoods. Though I felt rather 
hard about it at first, thinking I might be lost in 
the woods sometime, and never found again, I 
could not blame him; for the mortifications to 
which his ugliness subjected him, were of daily 
occurrence while he moved among crowds, and 
often made him so unhappy that I feared he 
might kill himself with me and thus incline me 
to misanthropy ; and a misanthropic Jack-Knife 
would be a sight to see.” 

“Tt would, indeed,” 
coughing. 

“Moreover he was a clever fellow in both 
senses of the term, and I didn’t wish to see him 
commit suicide. 


said the Pen-Kuife, 


I remember that as we were 
hastening to the seclusions of the western wilds, 
one day on board an Qhio river steamboat, my 
owner’s attention was called to a circumstance 
which had nearly proved fatal to him.” 

“Dear me,” said the Pen-Knife, aroused from 
its pensive state; “ tell me how it was, Jack.” 


“ Don’t you see I’m going ona: fast a3 I can ?” 
rejoined the Jack-Knife, rather roughly. “It 


appeared that there was a jealous husband on 
board with his wife, and while we were on the pas- 
sage down the river, his wife presented him with a 
young pledge of affection in the shape of a beau- 
tiful little boy baby—no, not beautiful, it was as 
ugly as a hedge-hog. Well, now the father was 
a handsome man, and though the usual number 
of flatterers pronounced eulogies upon the love- 
liness of the infant, and said how much it looked 
like its father, and all such nonsense, the father, 
who prided himself more upon his good looks 
than upon the fidelity of his wife, wouldn’t be- 
lieve that his little heir did look like him at all. 
This doubt ripened into a fresh run of jealousy 
which burst forth into ungovernable rage, 
arough Kentuckian remarked, with a horse- 
laugh, that it was the ugliest child he had seen 


when 


for many aday.’ 

«What do you mean by that, sir?’ said the 
mortified father, sternly. 

“* What I say, stranger,’ said the Kentuckian, 
frankly. ‘And to tell you the truth, Ihave never 
seen but one live human that resembled it.’ 

“« Who was that?’ said the anxious father. 

“«Vil bring him to you, and judge for your- 
self,’ said the other, and immediately brought 
my owner to him. 

us There,’ said he, pointing to my master, ‘ if 
he and the boy don’t look as much alike as two 
sunflowers, choke me to death with a rope of 
rattlesnakes ! and with a laugh he went away. 

“ The jealous man looked first at the baby and 
then at my astonished owner, and with an awful 
imprecation, challenged him to fight on the score 
of the resemblance. 

“ My master was no coward, and felt insulted 
at the allusion to his ugliness and supposed crim- 
jnality, and he whipped me out of his poc ket in 
an instant, and roared out : 

“*T reckon you'll take back that ’ere insinu- 
ation, or I'll perforate your gizzard.’ 
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“A crowd was at once gathered about us, and 
the husband drew his bowie, and my qualities 
were on the point of a fearful trial, when two or 
three prudent men seized the deluded father and 
hurrying him away, swore to him that they re- 
collected that his wife saw my master in a hotel 
some three or four days before, and being shock- 
ed at his horrid ugliness, shrieked and fainted, 
and that probably he might now very easily ac- 
count for the suspicious circumstance on well- 
known physiological principles. 

“Morbidly jealous people are often equally 
credulous, and the husband was satisfied at once 
and put up his bowie and apologized, though he 
blamed his wife for not having spoken of the cir- 
cumstance before. 

“ This ludicrous termination of what had prom- 
ised to be so serious an affair, set all on board 
in convulsions of merriment, including my mas- 
ter, who did not care much about his looks at 
that time, considering that his honor was unsul- 
lied, and his skin whole.” 

“ A very sensible man,” ejaculated the Pen- 
Knife. “ Pity he was so ugly.” 

“He was beautiful inside,” said the Jack- 
Knife, admiringly, “as the old lady remarked of 
the one-eyed pig. But I must proceed with him 
into the backwoods. After we had got fairly 
settled on the other side of the Mississippi, and 
had begun to realize the comforts and perils of a 
life in the wilderness, he grew quite contented 
with his lot and his looks, and seemed to be as 
happy as a Christian should be. Many a hand- 
some man would have been glad to exchange 
positions with him, homely as he was and hum- 
ble as his home. There was a situation, how- 
ever, into which he got one day, far from being 
enviable, and which I will describe to you : 

“One day while he was industriously swing- 
ing his axe to make a clearing in the forest, he 
espied a beautiful cluster of woodland flowers at 
a short distance, and being fond of beauty and a 
little tired, he made an excuse to himself for 
pausing in his toil by pulling me out and cut- 
ting their stems, that he might make a fragrant 
bouquet to perfume and adorn his cabin. After 
achieving this delicate exploit—for which I hon- 
or him as I honor all who appreciate those lovely 
gifts of God—he laid me down on a log with the 
flowers, and recommenced his chopping. As I 
lay there, in much clover, I espied at a short dis- 
tance behind him, three individuals, that gave 
me great concern.” 

“Who were they? Indians ?” 

“No, my dear,” answered the Jack-Knife, 
“they were no other than a bear, a wolf, and a 
raccoon, holding a beastly dialogue together— 
and the theme was my master !” 

[As the Pen-Knife did net question the verac- 
ity of the Jack-Knife, or seem at all surprised at 
his understanding what was said by the animals, 
it must be taken for granted what nobody can 
deny, that knives, and perhaps other articles of 
cutlery, are. versed in the language of beasts, 
though they persist in keeping the fact a secret 
themselves. So thus continued the Jack-Knife :] 

“The raccoon was looking down from the 
limb of a tall tree; the bear was looking up at 
her from its foot ; and at a short distance, a safe 
one from the bear, crouched a gaunt wolf, who 
was listening to hear something by which he 
might benefit, and apparently so hungry that he 
couldn’t remember what he had for his last 
breakfast. 

“<T am going to walk into that person yon- 
der,’ said the bear, with a grin, licking his 
chops, ‘in about two minutes; and after I have 
ate all I want, you, you old coon and the wolf 
may do as you please with the rest of him.’ 

“Here the wolf gave a sign of satisfaction, 
and extended his claws as if impatient for the 
job to be done soon. He would have done it 
himself if he had dared, but he felt that my mas- 
ter was more than a match for him ; and perhaps 
he was scared by his ugly phiz. 

“«Mr. Bruin,’ said the coon, ‘I beg of you to 
be careful of your health. Judging by his looks, 
I think that man’s meat would poison us all, and 
besides, he looks hard-limbed and resolute, and 
is evidently some pumpkins.’ 

“<«Tt isn’t the handsomest man that makes the 
sweetest meat,’ said the bear, knowingly; ‘and 
as for this fellow, though his face might scare 
even Satan himself, I think I can bear it in 
an encounter ; and then again, he is very spare, 
and I am fond of lean meat.’ 

“Yes, indeed you are,’ cried the raccoon, 
spitefully ; ‘I know it to my sorrow. I haven’t 
forgot that three weeks ago, when I was out vis- 
itiog, you came to my house and meanly devour- 
ed my young ones. I’ll never forgive you for 
that—never, Mr. Bear !’ 

“QO, well, well,’ said the bear, a little sheep- 
ish, ‘I only did it out of joke ; you mustn’t mind 
that. Only think how much trouble I’ve saved 
you. You haven’t got any family now to see to, 
and you can do as the strong-minded women do 
now-1days, and be away from home as often as 
you please, and make love to all the old coons 
without being bothered by any young ones. 
Only the—’ 

“Tf you’re going to begin, why don’t you be- 
gin now”? interrupted the wolf, sulky with im- 
patience and famine, ‘ and not stay there fooling 
with the raccoon !’ 

“*You’d better keep quiet and gentlemanly,’ 
said the bear to the wolf, with dignity, turning 
round, ‘or you sha’n’t have a mouthful.’ 

“*Yon’d better get your man before you talk 
about a mouthful,’ retorted the wolf, scornfully, 
presuming upon his legs. ‘I don’t believe you 
dare to tackle him.’ 

“This taunt had the desired effect, and the 
bear started up and stealthily approached my 
master from behind. At this critical moment I 
tried to fall off the log to attract his attention ; 
but I couldn’t move, and expected soon to see 
him victimized by the bear. But during the last 
few moments the coon had not been idle nor 
thoughtless. She felt hard towards the bear for 
a-meal-your-ate-ing her condition, and was de- 
termined to baffle him if she could. So she 
slyly slipped down the tree and up another 
which hung some of its branches over my mas- 
ter, and pulling off some nuts and leaves, gave 
a squeal and dropped them on his head. This 
made him look about him and see the bear coming. 
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“Perhaps you never saw an ugly man run- 
ning from a bear. I have had that melancholy 
pleasure. It may be termed a sight more comi- 
cal to the spectator than pleasing to the fugitive. 
Iam confident that my master entertained the 
same opinion, and you would have thought so 
if you had seen him shin up a tree, with his axe 
in his great, ugly mouth, and the bear slowly 
climbing up after him. 

“When he reached the fork of the tree, he 
acquired a decided advantage over Mr. Bruin; 
and that gentleman was aware of the fact, and 
frankly avowed it with a hoarse growl as he 
backed down and took position at the foot. 

“It is astonishing to me, and I have never 
been able to account for it, but no sooner had my 
master beheld the bear retreat to that position, 
than he crawled out on a large, broad limb, and 
stretching himself upon it fell fast asleep! One 
would have thought that no amount of fatigue 
could have induced him thus to expose himself 
to the arms of Morpheus and Bruin at the same 
time. But he was a lusus nature, and perhaps 
was not to be judged by ordinary rules. 

“The bear evidently suspected so, for he now 
renewed his parley with the coon, who was 
chuckling over the success of her expedient. 

«Mrs. Coon,’ said he, ‘either this chap is as 
odd as he is ugly, or he is playing possum and 
pretending to be asleep, that I may crawl up 
again and he may cut my toes off. Now I don’t 
wish to ask too much of you, my love,—what a 
beautiful fur you have!—but couldn’t you for- 
give me for my peccadillo, and just have the 
kindness to run up and see if he is asleep? He 
may deceive me, but you have too much good 
sense to be gammoned.’ 

“Here was a specimen of ursine 4soft saw- 
der,’ not to be outdone by the Emperor Nicholas ; 
but let me tell you, Mr. Pen-Knife, when a bear 
tries to come it over a coon, he is very likely to 
become embarrassed. Any sort of female but a 
she coon is penetrable by flattery ; and here was 
where the bear made a mistake. He forgot that 
he had a coon to deal with, and so believed her 
when she said—pretending to be softened by his 
compliments—that if he would give her a wide 
berth till she got down again and up the tree 
where my owner was, she would say whether his 
slumber was genuine or feigned. 

“Of course the bear did as desired, and up 
went the coon. Creeping towards that careless 
man, she saw that he was really asleep, and 
then paused and shuddered at his horrid face. 

«Come, come! Be guick about it! Is he 
asleep ? asked the wolf, at a short distance off, 
in a grumbling tone. 

“He is indeed,’ replied the coon; ‘but I 
think Mr. Bruin will be afraid to attack such a 
frightful-looking creature when he gets a fair 
signt of him. O, what an ugly man!’ 

“¢T’ll see about that!’ said the bear, climbing 
up,the tree. 

“Now was the time for Mrs. Coon to show 
her artfulness. 

“*Stop till I get down out of the way, Mr. 
Bear,’ said she. ‘If you don’t I’ll bite him and 
wake him up!’ 

“« Hurry down, then, over my back,’ said the 
bear, gruffly, nearing the fork of the tree. 

“ This was just what the coon wanted. Pass- 
ing down over the bear’s back, she seized a fast 
hold of his hair on the haunches. 

“QO, clear out, and go down!’ fiercely whis- 
pered the bear. ‘You's! make me growl, and 
that will spoil all.’ 

««That’s just what I want!’ cried the coon. 
‘ Now I’ll have my revenge !’ 

«Get off, you Jezebel!’ exclaimed the bear. 
‘Remember, if you spoil our game, the wolf’s 
below, and he’ll settle your hash.’ 

“<«That I will! cried the wolf, opening his 
jaws at the foot of the tree. 

“«Wolf or no wolf,’ cried the coon, much to 
my delight, ‘here goes at your tail!’ And she 
seized it fast with her mouth, while she scratched 
the vicinity with great vigor. 

“At this the bear could not suppress a moan 
of rage and pain, and the wolf very foolishly 
howled with indignation. As the coon expect- 
ed, the noise awoke my master, and I had the 
satisfaction of seeing him seize his axe, crawl 
towards the bear, and cut off both his fore paws 
at the instant he had placed them in the forks of 
the tree. 

“ Of course the big beast dropped, with the 
coon still clinging to his tail; and the wolf, be- 
ing directly underneath had his back broke, 
while the coon, a little bruised, limped off and 
climbed another tree. 

“My owner was not the man to neglect his 
advantage, but slid carefully down with his axe 
in his mouth, and springing from the tree, alight- 
ed at about a rod from Mr. Bruin, who paused 
for a moment on account of his paws. This gave 
my master a chance to prepare for a close con- 
flict, and luckily thinking of me, to my unutter- 
able joy, he regained me and put me between his 
teeth, while he brandished the axe as the bear 
approached on his hind legs, holding out his 
bleeding fore legs for a fatal hug. 

“At the moment he was making the affection- 
ate embrace, he received his pay beforehand in 
the shape of a monstrous gash between the eyes, 
and then came the struggle! It was an awful 
one, and while it lasted I don’t know which 
looked the most horrible—the bear, with his 
head bathed in blood, or my master in all his 
original and unapproachable ugliness. Down 
they went, and over and over and over among 
the dirt and chips and grass, till watching his 
opportunity, my brave possessor drew me from 
between his teeth, and I cut the monster’s throat 
in a style that would have done you good to sce. 
He fell over upon his side, and the tragedy was 
over, virtue rewarded and vice punished. My 
master rose and shook himself, and gave a whoop 
of triumph, and then I killed the wolf with one 
thrust, and we made our journey home.” 

“ Really, that was one of the most extraordi- 
nary bear fights I ever heard of!” exclaimed the 
Pen-Knife. “I wonder what became of that 
useful coon.” 

“There is no knowing,” answered the Jack- 
Knife, “but I hope she still lives, and in good 
health and spirits, with a large family of chil- 
dren by this time, if she likes.” 








“She was very lucky,” said the Pen-Knife ; 
“and I think it must have been a likeness of 
that same old coon that led the Whigs to victory 
in the Harrison campaign.” 

“ That'll do for a Pen-Knife,” chuckled the 
Jack-Knife ; “ and I shouldn’t wonder if it was.” 

“Did you stay long with the ugly man ?” ask- 
ed the Pen-Knife, blushing at the compliment. 

“Alas! no,” replied the Jack-Knife. “He 
was surrounded by some Indians one day, while 
at work in the woods, and they slaughtered him 
without remorse, after a hard fight. He killed 
six to their one, however, with me alone, besides 
causing two to faint away at sight of his mug. 
They took me along with his scalp, and owing 
to my exploits I was worn in the girdle of their 
chief for several months, leading a highly ro- 
mantic and roving life. One day our party were 
attacked and nearly every one slain by a detach- 
ment of United States troops, and I fell into the 
hands of a white man once more.” 

“Who took charge of you next ?” 

‘« My present owner and yours,” answered the 
adventurous and eloquent Jack-Knife. “He was 
the friend of a dragoon, who made him a pres- 
ent of me, and as he is wealthy and something 
of an antiquarian, I suppose I shall be placed 
among his other curiosities, and have a long res- 
pite from labor ; though, to tell the truth’, I shall 
find it hard to subdue my insatiate thirst for 
travel and adventure.” 

“T am very much obliged to you,” said the 
Pen-Knife, turning itself over in the sun, and 
yawning, “for your narrative, and am proud to 
belong to the same owner. Excuse me if [ now 
take a short nap.” : 

“ Willingly,” said the Jack-Knife, and they 
both shut up. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE ARTIST’S WHIM. 


BY M. V. ST. LEON. 





Epwarp Carrisrorta, Viscount Althorp, 
sat listlessly in his studio, with a book in one 
hand and a palette in the other, gazing vacantly 
at the easel before him, on which rested a half- 
finished face. Whether the picture did not 
please him, or whether some obstacle had check- 
ed his enthusiasm, it was impossible to decide 
from that expressionless gaze, which plainly de- 
noted, however, that the noble lord’s thoughts 
were wandering far away from the present scene. 

The mellow sunlight of the early autumn was 
glowing through the crimson curtains into the 
richly-furnished apartment, and the motes glit- 
tered in the yellow rays which streamed upon 
the choice paintings that hung on the walls—for 
although the locality was dim, smoky London, 
there were occasional rare days in which the sun- 
light penetrated to the homes of the dwellers 
therein. This was one of those days, and the 
young artist seemed lost in thoughts not wholly 
joyous, for an increasing sadness was stealing 
over those fine features. Hark! what silvery 
sounds are those floating in through the open 
casement on the still air ? 

‘God gave to earth the sunlight, 

The honey-bee, the flower ; 

The laborer has his rest at night, 
The singing bird its bower. 

Each mortal hath his trouble, 
And each one hath his care; 

But sighing makes it double, 
And dims what yet is fair. 

So when thy heart is pining, 
Hope that thy future hath 


Each cloud its silver lining, 
One rose in every path.”’ 


Carrisforth had almost held his breath as he 
listened to the soft, low notes, that seemed to 
come from some one sitting on the steps outside, 
and who had apparently risen toward its con- 
clusion. He now started up, exclaiming, “ My 
destiny is found!” and hastily putting aside the 
curtains, gazed out; but only caught a glimpse 
of a slight, almost childlike figure, as it turned 
the corner. 

To seize his hat, rush into the street, and pur- 
sue the same direction, was but the work of a 
minute; yet in that brief space the object he 
sought was lost to view. Onward, guided by 
chance, did Carrisforth pursue his course ; but 
no ray of success rewarded him, and at last, 
after a weary search of two hours, he returned 
in despair to his studio. 

Seating himself before the unfinished painting, 
he took up a brush, and at one stroke obliterated 
all traces of it. Then, after a moment’s thought, 
he carefully drew the outline of a slight, girlish 
figure, endeavoring to imitate as far as his 
memory allowed, the garments of the unknown 
songstress. Of two things he was sure, viz., that 
she wore a little red hood, that her dress was 
quite short for a girl of her size—and both indi- 
cated extreme poverty. 

The artist apparently succeeded beyond his 
expectations, for a pleased smile took the place 
of the anxious frown, and at last he exclaimed : 

“ What a lucky dog Tam! I could not better 
it, nor fail to recognize it anywhere. Now to fill 
up the outlines !” 

Steadily he worked on without a thought of 
time, and when the evening came the figure was 
quite perfect. Carrisforth threw down his brush 
with a sigh of relief, and gazed with delight on 
his happy delineation. 

Placing the apartment in order, the young no- 
bleman stepped into the street and wended his 
way to another part of the city. 

Edward Carrisforth was rather eccentric, and 
although possessed of a large fortune and title 
by the recent death .of his father, he cultivated 
his talent for painting as steadily as though his 
only means of subsistence lay in his success. 
Joined to this accomplishment, Carrisforth was 
a fine performer on the guitar, and the voice 
that accompanied it was not to be scorned ; this 
art he had acquired in his travels, and in the 
course of which he had become quite a profi- 
cient in the modern languages, while he never 
failed to secure the services of every superior 
teacher in feats of skill, that he heard of. 

As he passed along the crowded and brilliantly 
lighted streets, absorbed in his happy thoughts, 
an object in a shop-window caused him to stop 
and gaze earnestly for a second. It was merely 
alittle painting of a child’s face in a red hood, 
but it was so like his ideal that Carrisforth en- 
tered the shop and eagerly inquired the artist’s 





name. The tender did not know; the picture 
had been in the store several years, but he be- 
lieved, however, it was a fancy sketch. 

“Fancy sketch or not,” thought Althorp, “I 
must have it !” and he immediately ordered it to 
be sent to his studio. 

The next day saw him working at the fancy 
portrait. The painting he had purchased the 
preceding evening was evidently of a child not 
more than eight or nine years old at the farthest, 
yet the delicacy of complexion and expression 
was the counterpart of Carrisforth’s ideal. There 
was something better than beauty, although even 
that was not wholly absent ; there was a delicate, 
graceful intellectuality pervading every feature 
that would have given an irresistible charm to a 
much plainer face. 

Keeping this face in view as a guide, Carris- 
forth essayed to complete his own painting. It 
seemed as if Fate was determined to smile upon 
him, for with scarcely an erasure the picture was 
completed to his entire satisfaction. 

“O, that I could paint the voice which ani- 
mates the original—for I am possessed with a 
presentiment that it is a faithful portrait of the 
unknown singer !’” 

Scarcely was it framed and hung up, when 
Lord Harry Chandos, a merry hearted, gener- 
ous young friend of Carrisforth’s, came in, and 
after the first few words, discovered the new 
picture. He was loud in his praises of it, and 
concluded by asking his companion where he got 
the idea from, Carrisforth narrated the circum- 
stance, adding : 

“ And if I find the original, she shall be Lady 
Carrisforth as soon as I can gain her consent !” 

“You don’t really mean, Althorp, that you 
would marry this little beggar girl for her sweet 
voice, when for aught you know she may be red- 
haired, green-eyed, pitted, and very coarse ?”’ 

“T certainly do mean so, and I am convinced 
that portrait is a tolerable representation of her.” 

“ How perfectly absurd! That’s just like one 
of your odd, out-of-the-world notions. Here you 
are like the prince in the fairy tale—desperately 
in love with an ‘unknown stranger,’ and noth- 
ing to guide you but a pretty song. I declare, 
it’s quite like Cinderilla’s slipper; the next 
thing we know you will be pining away till you 
grow so thin a stout breeze will blow you off.” 

“Joke about it as much as you please, Chan- 
dos. I say, ‘let those laugh who win.’” 

His friend did not fail to spread what he called 
“ Carrisforth’s last whim,” and many flocked to 
his studio to see the famous painting, until the 
artist wished them—anywhere else! Innumer- 
able were the young ladies that with full hopes 
of success endeavored to compete with his dream- 
love—and to the joy of divers young persons, 
who had hitherto fancied themselves hardly used 
by fortune, straight hair, and long-despised gray 
eyes, rapidly rose in the market. 

Innumerable, also, were the amateur artists 
and connoisseurs who pestered Carrisforth to 
send the picture to the exhibition, and endeavor- 
ed to persuade him that his not doing so was a 
national loss, all of which our hero obstinately 
refused to believe. 

The months glided by, and three years were 
past, and still Edward Carrisforth continued his 
search. His friends said he was crazy; his ene- 
mies, that he was a fool, and aforesaid young 
ladies, that there were other persons in the world 
beside pretty beggar girls. And in the face of 
all this, the artist-lover yet cherished the hope of 
finding the original of his painting. 

Sometimes Althorp despaired of success ; but 
when, on looking up, his eye encountered the 
sweet, calm face that ever gazed down upon 
him, he always seemed to hear that silvery 
voice, singing : 

**So when thy heart is pining, 
Hope that thy future hath 


Each cloud its silver lining, 
One rose in every path.” 


And then to despair longer was impossible. To 
so many good impulses did those sweet features 
prompt him, he had named it his “Angel Bride.” 

One evening he was returning from a brilliant 
party, and lost in thought, did not notice he had 
turned into a narrow lane filled with small, old 
houses, until he arrived at the end of it. Won- 
dering at his inattention, he retraced his steps ; 
when half way up, the glimmer of a light 
through the window of a room on the ground 
floor attracted him. An irresistible impulse led 
him to glance in. What causes the color to fly 
to his cheek, and his heart to beat so rapidly? 
A young girl, apparently seventeen years of age, 
the counterpart of his ideal portrait, sewing by 
that dim light when all others were asleep hours 
ago! At that moment, as if to satisfy Carris- 
forth of her identity with the unknown, the sad 
expression gives way to a look of hopeful trust, 
and half unconsciously she sings : 

**O, watch you well in pleasure, 

For pleasure oft betrays; 

But keep no watch in sorrow, 
When joy withdraws its rays. 

For in the hour of sorrow, 
As in the darkness drear, 

To Heaven entrust the morrow, 
For angels then are near.”’ 

Yes! it is the same voice, though richer, fuller 
than of yore. Carrisforth does not stop to con- 
sider, but instantly knocks at the little narrow 
door; he hears the song cease, and the chair 
move, and then the door is opened by the young 
girl. She is quite startled at seeing Carrisforth, 
who hastily inquires: ‘Are you a seamstress ?” 

“Tam, sir,” replied she, in surprise. 

“Will you have the kindness to purchase 
a dozen black cravats, and have them ready 
made for me in two days?’ And he placed a 
purse in her hand. 

With the tears in her eyes, she replied : “ I will 
have them for you by to-morrow afternoon, sir.’’ 

“ Very well. I will callfor them. Good night.” 

The next afternoon Carrisforth was true to his 
promise. While the beautiful seamstress was 
making the handkerchiefs into a bundle, Althorp 
noticed she was dressed in black, although the 
material was of the coarsest description. Satis- 
fied by her manner and speech that her mind 
was elegant and refined, he no longer hesitated, 
but turning to her, said: 

“Ysee you are in trouble, and perhaps dis- 
tress. If so, do not fear to tell me, and perhaps 
I may aid you to find employment.” 

Surprised and touched by the kind tone of the 











speaker, the girl burst into tears as she replied : 

“Sir, you are too generous to think of my 
circumstances, Ihave no right to trouble you 
with my trials.” ; 

“Sit down an instant, and listen to a story I 
have to tell you,” he replied. 

With amazement visible in her face, she com- 
plied, and Carrisforth’ standing opposite, began : 

“Three years ago, a young artist was seated 
in his studio, sad and dispirited, almost deter- 
mined to let his talents run to waste because he 
had no need to exercise them, when there floated 
in at the open window a song, sung by some lit- 
tle child on the steps outside, setting forth the 
bright side of life, and concluding with the senti- 
ment that every cloud had a silver lining, and 
every path in life its roses. The artist heard it 
all thrdugh, and then looked for the singer, but 
she was gone, he only caught a glimpse of her 
figure as she vanished round a corner. In vain 
he sought for her, and asa solace he painted a 
fancy piece, portraying the features he imagined 
her to possess. -For three years he was constant 
to that memory, for three years he sought that 
maiden, for three years he lived on those lines 
that incited him to ennoble himself. At the end 
of that time he accidentally met with a face, the 
counterpart of the fancied portrait; he heard the 
voice—it was the same; the young girl was in 
distress, but the artist was wealthy and of high 
birth ; he sought her—he found her; he now of- 
fers her the heart that has been her’s for three 
long years of anxious hope! You have now 
heard my story. I leave you to decide what 
shall be that maiden’s answer to the artist.” 

During this conversation the color had mount- 
ed to the young girl’s check, a soft, beautiful 
haze dimmed her eyes ; placing both hands in 
those of her companion, she replied: “ God has 
shown my destiny—I will not reject it!” 

Carrisforth now asked her history, which she 
gave as follows : 

“My name is Elinore St. Legere, and I am an 
orphan. My father was a Frenchman of high 
family, but in reduced circumstances, and my 
mother was English, also of high birth. At the 
age of eighteen she met with my father, and in 
consequence of the opposition from her family, 
eloped with him, trusting she would be forgiven. 
But she never was, and at my father’s death, 
which occurred when I was twelve years old, my 
mother left France and came to London, hoping 
to soften my grandfather. He was unrelenting, 
however, and when I was fortunate enough to 
obtain sewing, I helped toward our support. 
But two years ago, my mother fell into a de- 
cline, and in a twelvemonth I was left friendless 
and an orphan. The afternoon you heard me 
sing that song, I had taken a little child of a 
neighbor’s out to walk, and when after a while 
it became tired and sleepy, I sat down on some 
steps and sang it to sleep. O, how little did I 
think that my song would be the means of do- 
ing so much good; and how little did I think 
how prophetic was my song of last night.” 

“ Little indeed can we tell what will be the re- 
sult of our slightest actions, my Elinore; but 
how came a portrait of you to be in a shop here?” 

“O, when we lived in France, a poor artist 
begged to be allowed to paint me in the charac- 
ter of ‘Little Red Riding Hood,’ and I suppose 
he sold it, and it got to England by some means.” 

To the surprise of all his friends, it came out 
that Edward Carrisforth was about to marry 
some one, but who, nobody could tell. But 
preparations were made for a magnificent bridal, 
and still the lady’s name was a profound secret. 
Nor was it known till the wedding day, when to 
the amazement of every person Carrisforth led 
to the altar his long-sought treasure, and “‘ pretty 
beggar girl,’”—Elinore St. Legere. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
STANZAS TO ANN. 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 


Many life with thee prove bright and fair 
As noonday skies in summer are ; 

May all things blend and so combine, 
That health and smiles be ever thine ; 
May no rude storms arise, and roll 

One wave of sorrow o'er thy soul. 


These sterling blessings to ensure, 
Must witness all thy motives pure; 
And every deed of thine should be, 
Day un‘o day reviewed by thee; 
As good admits of no alloy, 

8o evil brings no solid joy. 


But armed with virtue’s firm defence, 
Thy days will pass in calm from hence ; 
And brighten, as the deepening shades 
Of time thy changing life pervades ; 
And when thy mortal struggles cease, 
Give thee an endless dower of pence. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BEST OF MOTIVES. 


BY MRS, M. EB. ROBINSON. 

“T want to get a young girl to assist in tak- 
ing care of the children, do errands, etc. Can 
you tell me where such a one can be found?” 


asked a lady by the name of Leeds, of a 


neighbor. 

“T have a girl of fourteen who would prob- 
ably suit you. She has been with me since 
Eliza’s illness, and I have become attached to 
her. If I could afford to keep three domestics, 
I would not part with her on any consideration,” 
replied Mrs. Lyndsey. 

“ Do you intend doing so, now ?” 

“T shall be obliged to. I regret it, because 
Esther is good tempered, modest and obliging.”’ 
“ Three good traits,” observed Mrs. Leeds. 

“ They certainly are. Her mother is an in- 
telligent woman, and has seen better days; but 
she is a widow, with three small children entirely 
dependent upon her, and she has been obliged 
to put Esther out at service.” 

“ If convenient, I should like to see her,” add- 
ed the first speaker, in a tone of interest. 

Mrs. Lyndsey stepped to the bell and rang. 
The summons was promptly answered by a 
neat, modest;looking girl, whose cheerful face 
looked the picture of contentment. 

“I called you, Esther, to speak to this lady,” 
said her mistress. “ She wants a girl about your 
age, and as Eliza is now quite well, | must try 
to do without you.” . 

This was the first intimation the girl had re- 
ceived that she was not to remain with Mrs. 
Lyndsey. ‘The latter had been kind to her, and 
she had been happier in her new position than 
she had expected to be. ‘There was such a look 
of entreaty on her face that Mrs. Lyndsey could 
not forbear smiling. 

“ Don’t feel so bad about it, my dear child,” 
she said. You will lose nothing by the change, 
fur Mrs. Leeds has the reputation of being an 
indulgent mistress.” 

The lady alluded to took no notice of the im- 
plied compliment, but calling Esther to her side, 
spoke to her so kindly and familiarly that she 
was reminded of her own dear mother. Her 
fears vanished ; she loved her already, and after 
some further conversation relative to what her 
duties would be, her wages, etc., it was settled 
that if her mother was willing, the change should 
be made immediately. 

“ T think 1 shall like her,” said Mrs. Leeds, as 
she arose to go. “She is fond of children, I 
presume ?” 

“ Very, and has a decided talent for keeping 
them quiet.” 

“I suppose you will think it a superfluous 
question if I ask if she is honest!” added the 
other lady, with a smile. 

“On the contrary, it is well not to omit it in 
these degenerate times. Esther is probably as 
honest as the generality of girls. I would trast 
her as far as any of them; but for all that I 
should watch her, and not put temptation in her 
way. It is well to be on the safe side.’ 

The next morning Esther was at her new 
place at an early hour, accompanied by her 
mother. Mrs. Leeds was much pleased with her 
promptness, and perceiving that her shoes were 
badly worn, advanced her a week’s wages to 
procure another pair. 

This mark of care ang kindnesstso won upon 
the feelings of Mrs. Bland, that she left her 
daughter with less regret, and went back cheer- 
fully to toil for the loved ones in the place she 
called home; not, however, without being per- 
suaded to eat a good breakfast, and take along a 
basket of substantial tokens of Mrs. Leeds’s 
benevolence. 

Let us return to Mrs. Lyndsey. She had re- 
commended Esther so highly, that Mrs. Leeds 
had not particularly noticed the ambiguous man- 
ner in which she had spoken of her honesty. 
It is obvious that Mrs. Lyndsey had a motive 
in speaking as she did, though it might have 
failed in producing the effect she intended. 

A short time after Esther Bland had entered 
her service, she had missed a five dollar gold 
piece, which had been carelessly left exposed 
upon the mantel. Mrs. Lyndsey felt well as- 
sured of the honesty of her cook, and her other 
domestic was too sick to leave her room. Es- 
ther was a stranger, comparatively, and the only 
one left to suspect. To be sure, her appearance 
did not indicate loose principles, or a disposition 
to defraud and deceive; but the lady chose to 
suspect the one she knew the least about, al- 
though aware that it was not strict justice. 

But Mrs. Lyndsey kept her own counsel. 
She did not even hint to any one that she had 
lost anything, preferring to watch the suspected 
one closely, in order to discern some signs of 
guilt. She laid money and valuable articles of 
jewelry in her way; Esther would pick them 
carefully up and return them to their accustom- 
ed places, telling the lady at the same time what 
she had done. She passed the ordeal triamph- 
antly; not even a pin was appropriated to-her 
own use without leave. 

Mrs. Lyndsey wondered, and yet felt pleased. 
She was forced to believe that Fsthee had yield- 
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ed to the temptation in a moment & weakness, 
and bitterly repenting her fault, tried to atone 
for it in every possible way. She liked the girl 
in every other particular, and firmly resolved not 
to mention it. Yet when Mrs. Leeds inquired 
about her honesty, she could not help giving her 
a hint, which was not apparently taken. 

Conscience reproached her for it afterward, 
but she reasoned “that it was her duty ; justice 
to Mrs. Leeds required it, and her motive in 
so doing was a good one.” The stern monitor 
echoed that “the best of motives” was no ex- 
cuse for attaching suspicion to an unprotected 
girl, against whom not a shadow of proof could 
be offered. But Mrs. Lyndsey was firm in the 
belief that Esther was guilty, and her ears were 
deaf to the reproving voice. 

The young girl had been with Mrs. Leeds 
about two months, when Mrs. Lyndsey went 
shopping one day with her eldest daughter, a 
gay miss of fifteen. t 

‘Come in here,” said the mother, pausing at 
a jeweller’s window. “I want to buy a birthday 
present for your sister.” 

The young lady hesitatingly followed her into 
the store. 

“ T will look at those fans,” said Mrs, Lynd- 
sey, glancing over the elegant articles in a show- 
case. ‘ Sophia has wanted one this long time.” 

The articles in question were brought forward 
for her inspection. 

“Ah, there is one which resembles yours. In 
fact, it is precisely like it!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Lyndsey, eagerly examining one that laid apart 
from the rest. 

The young lady averted her face, and affected 
to look earnestly out of the window. 

“Come here, Juliette, and help me make a 
selection,” said her mother. “I have half a 
mind to take that, for yours is so like it that I 
should think it was bought here.” 

“And so it was, madam,” replied the gentle- 
manly salesman ; “ or at least I sold that young 
lady a fan of this description some two months 
ago. She has probably forgotten it, but I recol- 
lect her face perfectly well.” 

Mrs. Lyndsey looked at her daughter in mute 
inquiry, but the latter was still gazing assidu- 
ously into the street. 

“Juliette, do you hear? 
you!” 

Mrs. Lyndsey spoke more decidedly than be- 
fore, and the young lady did not dare disobey. 
She advanced with downcast eyes, and evinced 
so much perturbation that the salesman looked 
at her with surprise. 

“Juliette,” continued the lady, eyeing the 
blushing girl steadily, “did you purchase a fan 
here some two months ago ?”’ 

“ No—yes—no,” she faintly articulated. 

“But this gentleman says he sold you one 
like this I hold in my hand. One or the other 
must be mistaken. I do not understand it,” 
said the mother, looking from one to the other. 

“He is mistaken,” returned Juliette, furtively. 

“Tf the lady will allow me I can prove my 
assertion,” said the clerk, who did not like to 
have his word doubted. “ At the time the fan 
was bought, a ring was also purchased. I re- 
cognize it now upon her finger. Please compare 
the mark you will find upon that with the one 
upon this.” And taking a second ring he pass- 
ed itto Mrs. Lyndsey, who was determined to 
know what this strange scene meant. 

The lady took it, and motioned to her daugh- 
ter to withdraw her own. She was unwillingly 
obeyed. The two rings were then compared, and 
the same private mark upon both easily seen. 

“ You are right, sir,” said Mrs. Lyndsey, in a 
changed voice. ‘I will take the fan,” she add- 
ed, after an awkward pause. 

“You did not ask the price; it is five dol- 
lars,’ observed the clerk, with some hesitation, 
perceiving that he had been the involuntary 
cause of some disagreeable discovery. 

“ Very well,” said Mrs. Lyndsey, handing 
him a bill. The change was speedily returned, 
and the lady, followed by the agitated Juliette, 
was soon in the street. 

Not a word was said by either party; both 
walked on in silence—one reflecting upon the 
deceit and falsehood of a beloved child, and the 
other, not regretting the fault, but anticipating 
its consequences. 

We will pass over the scene that transpired 
between mother and daughter on their arrival 
home. Suttice it to say that Mrs. Lyndsey was 
but too well satisfied that her own child had 
been guilty of the fault which she had so perti- 
naciously charged Esther with. She had more 
and stronger proof of it than she desired. To 
gratify a vanity, which her mother had vainly 
striven to keep within bounds, Juliette had un- 
observedly taken the gold piece and exchanged 
it for the coveted fan, which she declared was a 
present. She had not wished to enter the store, 
but knowing that opposition would do more 
harm than good, she did so, hoping not to be re- 
cognized. 
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And she would not have been, doubt- 
less, had not Mrs. Lyndsey happened to select 
the very article which was destined to expose her 
fault, and make her guilt a certainty. 

Now if Mrs. Lyndsey had not been influenced 
by a false pride, she would have sought Mrs. 
Leeds, retracted the disparaging remark she had 
made, and given Esther Bland credit for the hon- 
esty she so truly possessed and practised. But 
she shrank from exposing the faults of an idol- 
ized child, even though a poor girl might be 
wronged by it. She was sadly destitute of that 
noble attribute, moral courage, and not governed 
by the principles of justice she so often quoted. 

She hoped, nay believed, moreover, that Mrs. 
Leeds had not given her hasty words a second 
thought—had not permitted herself to be influ- 
enced by them, in any degree. The exposure of 
Juliette would therefore benefit no one ; it would 
only be making a matter on which she was nat- 
urally sensitive, more public, but might ulti- 
mately prove a stain upon her daughter’s charac- 
ter which would be hard to efface. Thus Mrs. 
Lyndsey made a compromise between duty and 
inclination, and here we will leave her to look 
after the prosperity of Esther Bland. 

As we before remarked, the young girl had 
been with Mrs. Leeds several weeks. She had 
no fault to find with her conduct during the time, 





and congratulated herself on securing so valu- 
able an acquisition to her domestic department. 

Mrs. Leeds attended a party one evening. Re- 
turning home late, feeling much fatigued, she 
took off the various articles appertaining to her 
toilet, and hastily flung them aside. In the 
morning, while putting her room in order, the lady 
was alarmed at not being able to find a valuable 
breast-pin, which she was confident laid upon the 
bureau when she retired. She searched the 
chamber in every corner to no effect. She had 
not been out of the room, and of course no one 
could have purloined it in her absence. Had 
any of the domestics been in? Mrs. Leeds 
paused and reflected. Yes, Esther had brought 
her a pitcher of water, but she felt so tired and 
sleepy at the moment, that she did not even raise 
her head to see her go out of the apartment. 

Could Esther have taken the pin? Mrs. Leeds 
disliked to question the honesty of the girl, and 
was about to discard the doubt, as being un- 
worthy of her serious attention, when the unfa- 
vorable remark of Mrs. Lyndsey’s flashed upon 
her mind. Memory was prompt and correct. 
Mrs. Leeds understood it at once, though the 
words had not occurred to her since. 

“Mrs. Lyndsey undoubtedly wished the girl 
well, and not liking to prejudice me against her, 
gave me a hint to be on my guard. Her design 
was perhaps a friendly one, but it would have 
been wiser to have told me the whole story. 
Poor Esther! I thought she was almost faultless, 
but this discovery convinces me that she is weak 
where I thought her invulnerable. I am very 
sorry. The girl has many good traits, but this 
one fault will ruin her. I cannot have my chil- 
dren exposed to her influence, nor can I feel 
hereafter that she is trustworthy. What course 
shall I pursue? What steps shall I take ?” 

Mrs. Leeds was a conscientious woman; she 
did not wish to recommend Esther, neither did 
she like to do or say anything that would prevent 
her from obtaining a good situation. 

In this undecided state of mind, she remem- 
bered that a lady friend, who had no children, 
and had repeatedly spoken of Esther’s uncom- 
mon intelligence and capability, had expressed a 
wish to take such a girl into her own family. 
This was just the thing. She would acquaint 
the lady with all the circumstances, and the lat- 
ter would doubtless give her a fair trial ; where, 
under good influences, and having the benefit of 
a little oversight and judicious advice, her reform 
would be certain. The idea was no sooner con- 
ceived than executed. The lady made no objec- 
tion, and Mrs. Leeds was thankful that she had 
succeeded so well. 

Next, the matter must be broken to Mrs. 
Bland and Esther. This was the most difficult 
task of all. She first sought the mother, who 
displayed so much pleasure at the unlooked-for 
visit, that Mrs. Leeds almost shrank from the 
painful duty. But she did not long hesitate. 
Gently, delicately, and in language the least cal- 
culated to wound her feelings, the story was told. 
Mrs. Bland was greatly moved. Her child, who 
had been such a comfort to her widowed heart 
and poverty-stricken days, a thief! The thought 
was too bitter, and the tears moistened her burn- 
ing cheeks. Mrs. Leeds was much distressed. 
She knew Mrs. Bland was a woman of acute 
sensibilities, but she did not anticipate so much 
genuine grief. “ Do not distress yourself thus,” 
she said, kindly. ‘Esther is yet quite young, 
and her principles are not so well established as 
yours. Every one is liable to temptation.” 

“She has repaid my advice and example so 
poorly! This is a great affliction, Mrs. Leeds,” 
and the mother’s emotion again overcame her. 

At length she became calmer, and asked if 
Esther knew of her visit, and if her guilt had 
been proved. Mrs. Leeds had not intended to 
mention Mrs. Lyndsey in connection with the 
subject, but the mother wished to know all. 

“T shall see Mrs. Lyndsey,” she said, firmly. 
“T wish to know to what she alluded, and how 
far she has been defrauded. In a matter of this 
nature one had better know the whole at once.” 

“You are right,” responded Mrs. Leeds, with 
seriousness. “J intended calling upon her my- 
self to-morrow. Trust me, justice shall be done.” 

As she finisheé speaking, Esther entered. She 
looked from Mrs. Leeds’s grave countenance to 
her mother’s tearful face, evidently amazed at 
what she saw; while the former, who expected 
she would evince signs of conscious guilt, men- 
tally pronounced her more hardened than she had 
hitherto believed. The affectionate girl paused 
a moment on the threshold, and then embraced 
her mother, inquiring if she was ill. 

“No, Esther, I am not sick,” replied Mrs. 
Bland, striving to speak calmly. 

‘What then is the matter?” she urged, affect- 
ed by the manner of her mother and Mrs, Leeds. 

“Do you not know, my child? Does not your 
conscience acquaint you with the cause of my dis- 
tress ?”’ asked Mrs. Bland, in accents at once so 
tender and reproachful that Mrs. Leeds found 
her own eyes filling with tears. 

Esther shook her head sadly. 

“Confess your fault at once. It will be better 
than aggravating it by falsehood,” said Mrs. 
Leeds, reprovingly. The poor girl looked at her 
with a bewildered air, but uttered not a word. 

“Yes, confess!” exclaimed Mrs. Bland, with 
sudden energy. ‘‘ Confess that you forgot your 
mother’s teachings, your father’s words of coun- 
sel, and dishonestly appropriated the property of 
your kind mistress ; acknowledge that you have 
become a thief!” 

“ T—become—a—thief!” gasped Esther. 

“T have good reasons for supposing you took 
a pearl pin from my bureau, which I valued high- 


friend. This is what your mother alludes to,” 
observed Mrs. Leeds. 
“Tam not guilty!” replied the young girl, an 
indignant flush suffusing her whole face. 

“Do you speak truthfully, my child? You 
were not wont to deceive your mother,” said 
Mrs. Bland, earnestly. 

“And I will not deceive you now. I am inno- 
cent. I know nothing about the pin,” rejoined 
Esther, firmly, emboldened by her consciousness 
of purity of act and intention. 

“‘T shall believe her,” said the mother, turning 
towards Mrs. Leeds, “‘ until I have what I judge 








to be more and better evidence against her.” 

Little more was said. Mrs. Leeds took her 
leave, scarcely knowing what to think. Instead 
of going home, she proceeded directly to the 
residence of Mrs. Lyndsey. The latter at once 
divined her business, and seemed less cordial 
than usual. Mrs. Leeds came to the point with- 
out delay. ‘ I want to learn something about 
the young girl, Esther Bland, whom you recom- 
mended to me. Having known her so much 
longer than myself, you are probably better ac- 
quainted with her character,” she said, wishing to 
lead Mrs. Lyndsey gradually to the main point. 

‘1 believe that I gave you a long list of her 
good qualities at the time she left me.” 

“You did; and yet I would like to ask you 
one question. You will recollect that when I 
inquired concerning the girl’s integrity and trust- 
worthiness, you gave me rather an ambiguous 
answer. I did not give it much notice then, but 
peculiar circumstances have since brought it to 
my mind. Did not your words mean more than 
they indicated ?” 

“ People sometimes speak more earnestly than 
the occasion demands. I may have done so. I 
don’t remember; it was two or three months 
ago,” she answered, somewhat evasively. 

“ That will not do, Mrs. Lyndsey; I am not 
satisfied with your reply. I am quite as much 
in the dark as before.” 

“ What more would you have ?” 

“ A plain straightforward yes or no.” 

“ Well, then, they did,” said Mrs. Lyndsey. 

“ Did you ever suspect Esther of dishonesty ?” 

Mrs. Lyndsey paused. The eyes of her com- 
panion were upon her, and she felt it. A little 
equivocation would perhaps prevent the expo- 
sure of Juliette. “ Yes, 1 admit that I have.” 

“And perhaps have had those suspicions con- 
firmed by your own observation ?” returned Mrs. 
Leeds, in the same serious tone. 

Mrs. Lyndsey thought of her child and again 
hesitated. Juliette Lyndsey, the merchant’s 
daughter, or Esther Bland, the fatherless girl. 
Which should be sacrificed ? 

“Tcan understand and appreciate your feel- 
ings. You fear to injure Esther; but you can 
trust me,” added Mrs. Leeds, attributing her 
embarrassment to another cause. 

“ You press me so hard that I cannot but an- 
swer in the affirmative,” she replied, quickly. 

“Then I have not done Esther injustice!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Leeds, obviously feeling much re- 
lieved. “ Ifeared that I had but a moment ago.” 

“ What do you mean ?”’ Mrs. Lyndsey asked. 

Mrs. Leeds then related what had happened, 
the conversation of the afternoon, and Esther’s 
positive denial of any knowledge of the pin. 

Mrs. Lyndsey heard her with varying emo- 
tions. She feared her equivocation was worse 
than useless, and that innocence would eventu- 
ally triumph. Another conflict between a sense 
of justicé and a natural desire to shield her 
daughter’s character, took place. She had no 
idea that Exther was in danger of losing her 
place, or that Mrs. Leeds had any other design 
in questioning her than to gratify curiosity. 

A few words from her, and the young girl 
would be reinstated in the confidence and good 
opinion of her mistress, and the grieved and un- 
happy widow once more be happy in the unsul- 
lied integrity and tried honesty of her child. 
Maternal affection and family pride loudly as- 
serted their claims, but principles of justicesand 
rectitude won the victory. She would exculpate 
Esther at all hazards. With a blush of shame 
that she had suffered herself to be misled, she 
detailed the loss of the gold piece, her wrongful 
suspicions of* Esther, and Juliette’s exposure, 
confessing that she had been much in the wrong 
by not retracting her unfortunate remark the mo- 
ment her injustice was discovered. 

“ This is asad story,” said Mrs. Leeds, who 
had listened with intense interest to the recital. 
“T would not reproach you, but permit me to 
ask why you made that significant observation 
which has produced all this trouble ?” 

“O, I had the best of motives,” was the re- 
joinder. “ I mistrusted that Esther had taken the 
money, and wished to put you on your guard.” 

“But the best of motives was not a sufficient 
excuse for hinting that the girl was dishonest be- 
fore you had any proof, my dear Mrs. Lyndsey.” 

“T feel it was not,” she returned, regretfully. 

“Tf I had not thought your reasons good for 
saying what you did, i should not have carried 
the matter so far as [ have.” 

“It will teach me that even an excellent mo- 
tive will not justify any one in casting so grave 
an imputation upon the character of a fatherless 
girl. But I have had my punishment, Mrs. 
Leeds. Ihave been humiliated, my daughter’s 
fault has been exposed, and my own foolish 
pride and weakness brought to light.” 

“ The story will rest with me, be assured. It 
was a hard task to disclose the failings of a loved 
child; but the consciousness of having nobly 
performed your duty, will be an ample recom- 
pense. I respect you none the less for having 
witnessed the triumph of your better nature. 
Let us drop the subject, and endeavor to atone 
for the unhappiness we may have been the means 
of causing. Ido not yet know how to account 
for the disappearance of my pin, but I firmly 
believe that Esther knows nothing about it.” 

Mrs. Leeds returned home ; shortly afterward 
the chambermaid knocked at her door. 

“Have you lost a breast-pin, ma’am?” she 
asked, upon being bidden to enter. 

The lady replied in the affirmative. 

“In sweeping to-day, I moved the bureau, and 
found this behind it,” added the girl, producing 
the identical pearl pin that had been missed. 

Mrs. Leeds was overjoyed at this termination 
of the matter. Poor Esther had indeed been 
wronged, and she hastened, tired as she was, to 
pour the oil of consolation into two wounded 
hearts. Everything dark and suspicious was 
cleared up, Esther was fully exonerated from the 
serious charge, and Mrs. Bland smiled again. 
Mrs. Lyndsey made all the reparation in her 
power; not by a few formal, apologetic words, 
but by substantial assistance. Thereafter the 
widow lived a less laborious life, and in the hour 
of need never lacked friends. Esther remained 
with Mrs. Leeds until she was,married, happy 
herself, and making others so about her. 
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Jester’s Picnic. 





“Mr. Witness, you stated that my client man. 
ifested great astonishment when you told him 
the facts you just stated. Now, how did he man. 
ifest astonishment ?” 

“ He looked astonished.” 

“But what were the indications of astonish. 
ment, sir? You seem to be a very smart wit- 
ness, and you ought to be able to tell me this.” 

“O, I merely judged of his feelings by his 
personal appearance.” 

“That wont answer, sir. If you can’t de. 
scribe the appearance of my client, when aston- 
ished, in order to give the jury an idea of it, sup. 
pose you look astonished once, yourself !’’ 

“That I will do, if you will show me some- 
thing astonishing.” 

“ Well, now, my sharp fellow, what would as. 
ay such an astonishing witness as yourself, 
ney ?” 

‘*Why, if you want to paralyze me with as- 
tonishment, just show me an honest lawyer !” 

“Th—the wi—witness can take his seat.” 


ewes 


Quite a joke happened to one of the doctors 
the other day. He ordered some very powerful 
medicine for a sick boy, and the father not lik- 
ing the appearance of it, forced it down the cat’s 
throat, and when the doctor called again and in- 

uired if the powder had cured the boy, the fa- 
er replied : 

“No, we didn’t give it to him.” 

“Good heavens!” said the doctor, “is the 
child living ?” 

‘ “ Yes ; ut the old cat isn’t—we gave it to 
er.” 

The doctor sloped. 


PAAR nemrmn uns * 


One day, Dunning — whose exterior graces 
were by no means commensurate with his per- 
sonal vanity—had been cross-examining a young 
woman at considerable length, upon the age of a 
person with whom she professed herself well-ac- 
quainted, and asked her : 

“How old now would you take me to be?” 
he was considerably dumfounded by her prompt 
replying, to the universal laughter of a crowded 
court : 

“From your appearance, sixty ; but from your 
question, sixteen.” 


PRAARAARARDRAnmnennew* 


Widows are much healthier than married wo- 
men. There is our friend Mrs. Jones. A year 
ago she was so “nervous” she could not drag 
one foot after the other. A few months since, 
Mr. Jones “ up and died one day.” Since then 
Mrs. Jones has become as ruddy and robust as a 
hod carrier. Last season Mrs. Jones could not 
support “her own weight.” This season she 
supports not only herself, but six children and a 
brindle pup. These facts will be dwelt on. For 
curing nervous complaints a little adversity does 
more good than all the medicine that was ever 
invented. 

On Saturday evening, a little boy, not over 
four years of age, while going down Broadway, 
New York, was stopped by a crowd of men, 
seated in front of the Broadway Hotel. One of 
the company, who had during the evening made 
repeated efforts at wit, said to the boy: 

“ Sonny, does your mamma know you're out ?” 

The little fellow very coolly answered : 

“ Yes, sir; my ma gave me three cents to buy 
a monkey—are you for sale?” and then passed 
on, whistling “ Yankee Doodle,” leaving the 
crowd convuised with laughter. 


PRAAADRALnrnmneonnwm 


“Dear me, how fluidly he does talk!’ said 
Mrs. Partington, recently, at a temperance lec- 
ture. “I am always rejoiced when he mounts 
the nostril, for his eloquence warms me in every 
nerve and cartridge of my body. Verdigrease 
itself couldn’t be more smooth than his blessed 
tongue is ;” and she wiped her spectacles with 
her cotton bandanna, and never took her eyes 
from the speaker during the whole hour he was 
on the stand. 


RO nrernernnrnnwnmm" 


Dick, who was hung at Dayton, Ohio, the 
other day, was inclined to have no faith in any 
religion but the Catholic, yet he was visited oc- 
casionally by Protestant ministers. About a 
week before he was hung, he was asked by one 
of these gentlemen, a worthy and talented man : 

“ Have you any objection to my praying with 
you?” 

“T guess not,” said Dick, “every little helps!” 


PO mmr row 


The Princess Augusta asked Lord Walsing- 
ham for a frank. He wrote one for her in such 
detestable characters that, at the end of a month, 
after having wandered half over England, it was 
opened, and returned to her as illegible. The 
— complained to Lord Walsingham, and 

e then wrote the frank for her so legibly that, at 
the end of a couple of days, it was returned to 


“Why don’t you get married ?” said a young 
lady, the other day, to a bachelor friend. 

“T have been trying for the last ten years to 
find some one who would be silly enough to have 
me,’” was the reply. 

“T guess you haven’t been ap our way,’ was 
the insinuating rejoinder. 
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